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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVill., NO. 1, 








A SPRAY OF WHITE HEATHER. 


N connection with the beginning of William 

Black’s new story, “ White Heather,” in this 
number of the Bazar, the following lines, copied 
from the Celtie Magazine of March, 1883, and 
written on receiving a spray of white heather 
from Mrs. Black, the wife of the eminent novel- 
ist, to whom they are inscribed with the esteem 
and gratitude of the author, are of special in- 
terest, 

I lovingly greet thee, sweet spray of white heather! 
With a heartfelt emotion I would not conceal ; 
Thon com’st from a friend true in shade and bright 

weather, 
Who in kindness is warm as in friendship she’s leal. 


Good fortune and luck aye attend me together, 
Is the wish you convey from the donor to me, 
Charmed emblem of both! bonnie spray of white 

heather, 
From the land of my fathers far over the sea. 


Fair token, thou’rt chaste as the heart of the sender, 
Bringing fond recollections of life’s early day, 

Of kin, friends, and country, and ties the most tender, 
Ere from kin, friends, and country I wandered away. 


Good fortune and luck aye attend me together, 
Is the wish you convey from the donor to me, 
Charmed emblem of both! bonnie spray of white 

heather, 
From the land of my fathers far over the sea. 


I never may see, pretty spray of white heather, 
Caledonia's loved glens and her mountains so grand, 

I may ne'er again with the dear ones forgather, 
But my blessings on them and my dear native land! 


Good fortune and luck aye attend me together, 
Is the wish you convey from the donor to me, 
Charmed emblem of both! bonnie spray of white 
heather, 
From the land of my fathers far over the sea. 


Thou gift of a friend! I will treasure thee dearly 
Till my journey shall end in that long peaceful rest ; 
When some loving hand mine had oft pressed sincerely 
May with tenderness place thee, sweet spray, on my 
breast ! 
Good fortune and luck aye attend me together, 
Is the wish you convey from the donor to me, 
Charmed emblem of both! bonnie spray of white 
heather, 
From the land of my fathers far over the sea. 
Dunoan MaoGrreor Crerar. 
New York, September, 1382. 


———==— 





CAUTION. 


In reply to numerous inquiries, we 
beg leave to say that the ‘‘ Knickerbock- 
er Subscription Agency,” JOHN H. IRE- 
LAND, Manager, is not authorized to 
refer to us. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S Bazar may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1885. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


A series of papers, entitled “ Women anpD Men,” 
by the accomplished and spirited writer Covone. 
Tuomas Wrentwortu Higernson, the author of 
the able articles on American History which have 
lately attracted so much notice in Harper’s MaGa- 
zing, will shortly be begun in Harprr’s Bazar. 
These papers will be somewhat in the vein of Mr. 
Grorce Witiiam Curtis’s graceful “ Manners 
upon the Road,” which were published in the 
early volumes of the Bazar; and while eschewing 
woman suffrage, will treat of the higher interests 
of woman from a social, moral, and educational 
point of view, 





(Our next number will contain a Patrern- 
SHEET SupPLEMENT, with a large variety of full- 
sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Laptes’ Winter Dresses for House and Srreet 
Wear; Jackets, SHort Mantes, and EveninG 
Wraprines; Lapiss’ and Caitpren’s WINTER 
Hats and Bonnets; Boys’ and Girts’ Surrs; 
Snors and Stippers; Emsrowrrep Portikres, 
Monograms, Faney Articles, ete., etc. ; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions, 





(3 An Iciustratep Supprement is issued 
gratuitously with this number of the Bazar, con- 
taining a double-page picture, entitled “ Dr. Joun- 
son and Boswrit in Fleet Street,” and a fine 
illustration, “ The Morning Prayer.” 





THE GROWING YOUTHFUL- 
NESS OF AGE. 


R. HOLMES mentions, among the dis- 
coveries of maturity, “that age was 
older once than now.” To fifteen, seventy 
seems like the span of Methuselah. To 
forty-five, it is but a nearing mile-stone by 
the way, and by no means the goal in the 
race of life. But besides that, the point of 
view changes in our estimate of the deal- 
ings of time. There is no doubt that age 
was older once than now. 
Everybody remembers seeing, as a child, 





very old people sans eyes, sans hair, sans 
teeth, sans everything. Lucky was the 
small spectator if these decrepit patriarchs 
were not his venerable ancestors, extortion- 
ate of duty visits, much tribute of reluctant 
kisses, and enforced companionship. For 
children are not cumbered with tradition- 
al sentiment, and arrive by swift pro- 
cesses at the conclusion that age is not, of 
itself, venerable or interesting. They may 
be patient, or pitiful, or conscientiously po- 
lite. But if the dear grandmother is fool- 
ish and selfish, they recognize that fact with 
clearness. If the dear grandfather bores 
them to death, they know that they are 
bored. 

The kind of grandfather and grandmother, 
however, on whom full-page pictures were 
bestowed in the juveniles of forty years 
ago is becoming as rare as the Dodo. He 
who, with a countenance of infanto-senile 
innocence, and lank white locks falling over 
his shoulders, sat in a hard chair and pass- 
ed his days in telling stories of his distant 
youth to spell-bound children, spindle- 
shanked and pale of face, has ceased to be. 
She who, in self-denying cap and painful 
gown, leaned back in a “ Boston rocker,” 
her window opening on an allegorical sun- 
set, her attenuated hands folded in her lap, 
her ancient spectacles pushed up above her 
wrinkled forehead, and an air of supposed 
sanctity infolding her like a martyr’s robe, 
is but a tradition. 

The actual grandfather is a keen and act- 
ive personage, far too busy with the present 
to wax garrulous over the past. He is di- 
rector of a dozen corporations, interested in 
a dozen charities, public improvements, and 
new enterprises. He drives out and goes 
to parties with “the girls,” who have girls 
of their own almost old enough to go with 
them. He plays a capital game of whist, 
and is considered an invaluable counsellor 
by the younger politicians of his party. In 
short, he does with his might what his hand 
finds to do, and when, at last, his name ap- 
pears in that sombre newspaper list where 
all our names must one day stand, the obit- 
uary notice remarks that his death was a 
surprise to his friends, as he was at work in 
his office as usual only the Friday before. 

The actual grandmother is even busier 
and more active. She never has time to be 
“looking toward sunset.” Her housekeep- 
ing is elaborate, and she is competent to 
“boss” the housekeeping of her married 
daughters, though principle may forbid her 
to do it. She attends concerts, is a keen 
critic of the new play and players, reads the 
monthlies, weeklies, and dailies, has strong 
party convictions, crochets, knits rugs, em- 
broiders table scarfs, goes to church, and 
amuses her grandchildren like an incorpo- 
rate HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. She dresses 
with an art that admits age but does not 
suggest superannuation, and is, altogether, 
an important figure. 

Mankind is apt to ignore its benefactors, 
among whom, conspicuous for their bene- 
fits, are the dentists. Perfectly fitting false 
teeth have done more to postpone age than 
any one physical cause. Before their use 
was general, old people were never proper- 
ly nourished, because their food was never 
assimilated. Their thin blood kept them 
in shivering discomfort close to the fire in 
the one or two rooms which were habitual- 
ly comfortable in winter. They looked and 
felt in the way, and grew querulous and ex- 
acting. They could not exercise. The dif- 
ficulty of bathing and dressing made them 
indifferent about personal attractiveness. 
The adoption of false teeth, the more uni- 
form heating of houses, the general use of 
modern improvements that take account of 
all bodily necessities, and that profoundly 
wise decree of fashion which insists on the 
natural gray hair, forbidding both dyes and 
wigs to old people, and condemning the hide- 
ous “ false front” of an earlier generation to 
outer darkness, these, of themselves, might 
almost have made age young again. 

But these have implied other changes. 
Habits of travel have been formed. Vari- 
ety instead of monotony of existence has 
been secured. Most potent of all, life has 
become interesting. It is related of a cer- 
tain leader of society that at thirty-five she 
retired from the gay world, her hair having 
become so gray that her young daughters 
thought it frivolous and indecorous for her 
to attend dancing parties. Having married 
off those intolerant guardians, she began 
life again on her own account, as it were, 
and now at eighty-four is indispensable at 
committee-rooms and receptions, walks her 
five miles without flinching, and plays the 
“Moonlight Sonata” with incomparable 
grace. 

Our dowager has found the true elixir of 
youth, which is mental energy. Men and 
women appear young by feeling young. 
They feel young by being vitally interested 
in the pursuits of youth—prosperity, en- 
joyment, culture, and the improvement of 
the race. The mind commands the obedi- 
ent body to be ready and alert. 








This busy world puts age at a disadvan- 
tage. It is organized in the interest of 
youth and force and progress. But young 
fellows of sixty and seventy may have as 
good a chance and as good a time as young 
fellows of twenty in this reconstructed chro- 
nology. And young ladies of threescore may 
be as welcome and necessary at home and 
in society as those other young ladies their 
granddaughters. 








NEW CLOTHES. 

LD clothes may be comfortable and 
economical, and they may have asso- 
ciations that are invaluable to us. How 
many miles has Amaryllis walked with her 
sweetheart in her old boots! with how many 
disappointments has she not wrestled in her 
old hat with its languid feathers! how many 
pangs has she not smothered in her old cloak 
with its rusty trimmings! but in spite of the 
dearest associations, and a pathetic feeling 
that one’s old clothes are a part of one’s 
self, like the skin, they do provoke one with 
a disagreeable habit of splitting and crack- 
ing and growing threadbare, and losing al- 
together their original characteristics of 
respectability and usefulness. To be sure, 
there are people so insane as to dislike new 
clothes—people who assure us that new 
boots are a pinching abomination, that new 
gloves are an invention of the fiend, that 
hew gowns give one an overpowering sense 
of the unfitness of things—a sense of respon- 
sibility, and of principal invested in stock 
that pays no interest, not calculating that 
the interest is returned to us in self-com- 
placency and the knowledge that, come 
what will, our garments are as fresh as our 
neighbors’. The sage has told us that “the 
consciousness of being well dressed imparts 
a greater tranquillity to the mind than the 
consolations of religion can afford,” and 
there surely is nothing that so completely 
divests the average woman of dignity and 
self-respect, or the capacity to do herself 
justice, as to be keenly alive to the hole in 
her elbow, the shininess of her silk, or the 
rustiness of her boots that the best black- 
ing has failed to medicine; she has in this 
case a pertinacious conviction of her own 
unworthiness and insignificance, which does 
not enable her to shine. THOREAU says 
that “our moulting season, like that of the 
fowls, must be a crisis in our lives,” and 
indeed many of us find it so, unless our 
purse is bottomless, or like the purse of 
Fortunatus; there is such a bitter uncer- 
tainty whether the new “things” will be- 
come us; whether the gown will be well 
moulded to our figure and draped to our 
fancy; whether the bonnet will add or sub- 
tract from our years; whether the gloves 
will not split at the first trial, or the boots 
pinch; and, above all, whether the whole 
costume will continue in vogue till it is 
shabby, or lose its style so early that we 
shall be made almost as miserable as if we 
had not abandoned the old one. And yet 
how much we will endure on account of 
new clothes; what tedious hours of shop- 
ping, of matching colors; what snubs from 
salesmen who are disappointed in the brev- 
ity of our purse, snubs from dressmakers 
who despise us for our love of simplicity, it 
may be, or our desire to be gorgeous with- 
out the means, not to mention the discour- 
agement of our friends, who shake their 
heads over our purchases, and sometimes, 

worse than all, our own disapproval ! 





CHRISTMAS GREENS, AND 
HOW TO USE THEM. 


LL the way from Vermont to Georgia grow 
the holly, cedar, laurel, and arbor vite, 
which form the basis of our decoration. Ground. 
pine, trailing along like the arbutus, so shy and 
difficult to find that only bright eyes or a long 
acquaintance with its habits can discover the 
spot where it twists and turns in such luxuriance, 
box, either that of the low-growing variety or 
of the larger shrub, all sorts of ivy leaves, give 
us material enough and to spare for the garlands, 
wreaths, and other designs that serve to lighten 
up the whole. 

Our holly must have no scarcity of berries, for 
the heavy masses of green need the bright red, 
so suggestive of good cheer and comfort to all. 
No matter if Mother Nature, less bounteous than 
we have hitherto found her to be, scatters them 
with a not too lavish hand; there are ways and 
means of atoning for all such deficiencies. 

It seems entirely superfluous even to suggest 
there should be one leading spirit in all such 
work; but too many of us can recall the bitter- 
ness and heart-burnings at what should have 
been such a happy, joyous time; and it goes al- 
most without saying that this repeats itself in 
the decoration, which will fail to please as a har- 
monious whole. The one selected must first con- 
sider the style of architecture of the church, then 
the quantity of light, both natural and artificial, 
that can be depended upon, avoiding shadows 
where they would be objectionable, or too garish 
a light in places that need to be thrown into a 
half-light. Have the heavier greens, the arbor 


dren’s fingers patient and willing to aid in this 
work, so monotonous to their elders. There will 
be needed heavy pasteboard for the trefoils, let- 
tering, and various shapes ; lath, thin and flexi- 
ble, to spring in the arches; rope of different 
lengths and thickness for the curves and festoons ; 
cord and wire to bind the greens in place; tape, 
and several yards of cambric. In cutting the 
rope make ample allowance for the necessary 
taking up in working and the knot at each end, 
by which it is to be suspended. Permanently 
driving hooks into the wood-work at the sides of 
the window-frames, for instance, is greatly pre- 
ferable to the naiis and tacks that year by year add 
their share to the general defacement. Com- 
mencing at one end of the knotted rope, work on 
bunches, tiny ones, of the heavier green, wrap- 
ping around cord or wire to keep them in posi- 
tion, each bunch effectually concealing the stalks 
of the one above it: look often at the length 
to see there are no bare spots in it, and also 
that an even size is maintained from one end to 
the other; and, above all, fasten on securely by 
tight drawing of cord or wire. Immortelles or 
holly berries can be added after the foundation 
is made; by this means they are more evenly 
distributed. To make the latter, having them in 
such profusion that they can be used in the most 
lavish manner, only wire, wax,;and red paint are 
essential, and if carefully preserved they answer 
from one year to another, keeping their original 
brightness. Happening to have a quantity of 
clippings from sheet wax that had been purchased 
long ago for autumn leaves, we used that; but 
when expense is an object, ordinary bees-wax 
warmed until soft enough to easily mould into 
shape will answer. Cut the wire into seven-inch 
lengths, and taking off a piece of wax large 
enough, mould into loops around one end of the 
wire: it takes a little practice to make them rap- 
idly and properly. 

Another way is to double the lengths of wire, 
one piece at a time, twisting together to keep it 
firm, until there is a little loop left in the middle ; 
around this form the berry. Next comes the col- 
oring, which is done by dissolving in alcohol 
shellac enough to form a sticky fluid, into which 
vermilion is to be stirred until of the proper 
consistency; the quantity of shellac will have to 
be experimented upon, for it varies in purity. 
Bunch the berries, then holding by the stems, dip 
into the paint, shake off, and hang up to dry, 
which will only take a very short time. 

The lath, from its springiness, is the best foun- 
dation for all arch decoration and as a basis for 
wreaths; it works in nicely also when a panelled 
effect is desired, but the space must be accurate- 
ly measured, and the wood cut exactly the size, 
or there will be a noticeable gap between the two 
when placed in position. 

One of the prettiest decorations we ever saw was 
in one of our large Southern cities, where cedar, 
holly, and ground-pine were the greens employed ; 
buttrailing down from the galleries of the modest, 
unpretending church, over altar rail and choir 
stalls, fell lovely gray Florida moss, against which 
the bright glowing berries came out most vividly. 
There was such a feeling of purity and spotless- 
ness about it all, the recollection of which has 
revived at every succeeding Christmas, One 
need not go so far from home to carry out this 
idea, for at any fruit-dealer’s can be found quan- 
tities of moss packed around the Southern fruits. 

Avoid varying the lettering used in church dec- 
oration, not mixing Old English with German text ; 
but this advice does not hold good with respect 
to crosses, which may be either Greek, Roman, or 
that of St. Andrew, These can all be cut from the 
pasteboard, the leaves and berries fastened on 
with a little gelatine heated urtil melted. But 
zine or tin thin enough to hold its own with the 
added weight of the green is very preferable ; 
have it well perforated, and using a needle and 
stout thread, sew the covering in place. A beau- 
tiful device is a large circular piece of tin com- 
pletely covered with arbor vite; the size, of 
course, will vary with the space into which it 
is to be placed; dot a space four inches wide 
around its outer edge with holly berries put on 
symmetrically ; or, if preferred, have this outer 
circle filled in with holly leaves, dotting it with 
its own berries; from a centre circle of the same 
green radiate four arms of a Maltese cross, with 
its ends so suggestive of the trefoil, although not in 
so compact a form; these are of ground-pine, 
and extended some little distance beyond the 
outer edge of the whole shape; the sacred mono- 
gram in a dense mass of red berries is inside 
the central space. 

Large wooden foundations are fitted in the deep 
window-seats, over them heavy, bright crimson 
velvet paper is evenly tacked, the whole bor- 
dered with ivy, ground-pine, or laurel, heavy at 
the extreme outer edge, but lightening at the in- 
ner to give a glimpse of color here and there. 
Put another board or some support at the back, 
so it may be elevated several inches higher than 
at the front. In the uncovered space arrange a 
text or one of the numerous appropriate quota- 
tions; a long one might be carried on the sever- 
al window-seats of one entire side of the church, 
dividing the spaces and words to fit in without 
either overcrowding or leaving uncovered places. 
Cut these letters from the heaviest white Canton 
flannel that can be procured, or, if desired, they 
can be made from fine white cotton batting, the 
upper glazed surface pulled off after the shape 
is obtained, leaving a soft material full of lights 
and shadows. When a cold, gloomy corner or a 
side wall needs a touch of color the device must 
have a pasteboard foundation, which is to be paint- 
ed red, gold, or blue, which colors are found just 
as good at the carriage-maker’s as at the regu- 
lar art dealer’s, and far less expensive. Give it 
two or three days to dry thoroughly, and after 
trimming around the outer edge with ground. 
pine, draw the motto or letters that have been 





vite, and the holly trimmed and brok t 
the church if practicable; there are always chil- 





lected in the centre, covering these shapes with 
a coat of thick mucilage; have ready a quantity 
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of fine green arbor vite clippings, tiny pieces, 
with no suggestion of stem or branch; scatter 
on lavishly, pressing down lightly here and there, 
especially around the edges of the letters, with 
the fingers, and when dry shake slightly to remove 
all superfluous material; enough will adhere if 
the mucilage has been thick enough to cover the 
space intended. Here and there, where frost and 
snow may be represented, sprinkle a little dry 
starch, not too finely powdered ; do not be too 
lavish in its use, however; there is only wanted a 
suggestion of it in two or three places. When 
everlasting flowers are used, mass the white ones 
around the font and altar, for coiors are not ad- 
missible here. 

Few are aware of the adaptability of leather, 
either red, gray, or gold, for decorative purposes, 
Cut it in panels, banners, shields, crosses, or any 
form that pleases you best, choosing the dead 
finish, free from gloss. Bind ail around with 
galloon the same color to render it more dura- 
ble, and then paint a sort of scroll-work for a 
border, Outline the letters, either drawing free- 
hand or tracing from a pattern, and fill them 
in with ordinary oil paints. 

More perishable are those letters cut from 
heavy crimson flock-paper, which have to be 
gummed into position, They are effective, how- 
ever, for standing out boldly against the neu- 
tral tint of the walls. They attract attention where 
more modest decoration would pass unnoticed, 
When these are used do not depend entirely upon 
them, but wind heavy ropes of green in and out in 
long graceful curves, occasionally giving but a 
glimpse of a letter. Wood mosses and lichens 
also afford pleasing variations of color, How 
pretty some of them are with their glowing red 
cups held away up above the sober-hued browns 
and grays! 

When a screen is needed to shut off an en- 
trance, break a too long space or gallery, or af- 
ford protection even in a slight degree to those 
in the choir, have the carpenter make a screen of 
only one panel. This is very pretty decorated in 
this manner: All around its frame-work wire on 
the ropes of green, using the heaviest varieties, 
Cover well the feet and all parts of the wood yet 
uncovered. Carry ropes of lighter green diag- 
onally across the whoie front from corner to cor- 
ner and side to side, until the whole surface is com- 
posed of diamond-shape figures, each one four by 
five or six inches in diameter, At each intersec- 
tion put holly with its berries, not in too heavy 
bunches, however; or, if preferred, a large star- 
of-Bethlehem can be arranged for the centre. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TOYS, 


_ the holidays approach, the small girls’ 
L thoughts turn toward new dolls, and their 
older friends are puzzled to choose for them be- 
cause of the great variety. To satisfy the exacting 
tastes of little women the doll must stand alone, 
pose in any attitude, and move its head and eyes ; 
all these things are done by the new German 
jointed dolls, and their bodies are also covered 
with an enamel in flesh-like tints ; with a bisque 
head that has either brown or blue eves, and the 
natural-looking hair that will wash (but which is 
not real hair), these dolls may be had of good 
size for a dollar, while for a little more money 
are added clothes that may be taken off and 
put on, with real shoes, stockings, and a fish- 
wife poke bonnet. Bisque dolls are most liked 
because they are less easily defaced than those 
of wax, and these are now shown of any complex- 
ion from the fairest blonde to the darkest bru- 
nette, and there are also bisque negresses, with 
woolly hair, to be dressed as maids to fairer dolls. 
A blonde doll with brown eyes is the popular 
choice, with hair well banged and hanging low in 
luxuriant flowing locks, or else in long Margue- 
rite braids. Infant dolls and those that represent 
children in their first short-clothes, or else a few 
years older with the Gretchen dress, with a 
guimpe, or the Louis Quinze blouse dress, are all 
now chosen in preference to the “ grown-lady 
doll” with tucked-up hair and elaborate toilette. 
Their little gowns are made of white muslin or 
of gingham, and are as well shaped as the child’s 
own dresses, and she is taught to keep them as 
neatly as her own, For those who select each 
part of the doll separately the dealers commend 
kid bodies that are stuffed with cotton and are with- 
out the wire springs that soon wear through to the 
surface; these cost from 40 cents upward, and 
those covered with muslin are still lower priced. 
For 60 cents and upward jointed bodies may be 


had of flesh-pink kid stuffed with cork to make | 


them light, movable in every joint, and supplied 
with bisque hands ; a bisque head should be added 
to such a body, or else one of the various kinds 
spoken of as “indestructible,” and equal to a 
great deal of banging about. Kate Greenaway 
dolls quaintly dressed, the soft rag dolls in in- 
fant’s long-clothes, and whole families of china 
dolls only two or three inches high to people doll 
houses, are among the favorites of little girls; 
there are also boy dolls dressed as sailors or 
soldiers, and the colored dolls are arrayed as 
cooks with gray turbans, or in coachman’s attire. 
Every article of clothing known to a child’s ward- 
robe can be purchased for Dolly also, and as we 
have said, these are now the simple garments of 
children rather than the velvet and satin cos- 
tumes that French dolls were formerly dressed in. 
There are complete outfits or trousseaux in 
trunks, and doll’s baskets are shown with all 
the little toilette articles needed by real babies. 





DOLL HOU 





AND FURNITURE. 


The next object of desire after Dolly is pur- 
chased is for a house in which she can pose in 
her different rooms; these are made so that the 
entire front can be removed, and the different 
tooms, chambers, dining-room, and drawing-room 
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are exposed to view, with communicating doors 
between. The separate pieces of furniture may 
be small enough for the doll house, but others 
are almost large enough for the child’s own use ; 
there are new wicker bedsteads dressed with 
cretonne, and duchesse mirrors draped with mus- 
lin and lace ; sofas, bureaus, grand pianos, or up- 
right ones, book-cases, and chairs of all kinds are 
shown in imitation of many of the designs now 
in favor for real things, 
CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 

The sets of dishes are decorated in tasteful 
colors, and may be had in tea sets, or in dinner 
sets with plates, or in imitation silver careful- 
ly packed in a basket, with table-linen aecompa- 
nying it. There are prettily decorated tea sets 
with blue bands, or with flower sprays, or gilt 
edges, and chamber sets of nice forms and good 
ware. Table glass of all kinds is shown, and 
there are mirrors, sconces, and chandeliers with 
erystal drops for doll houses, 


FOR THE SMALLEST CHILDREN. 


For very small children to drag on the carpet 
are pug-dogs, with plush bodies and natural- 
looking heads. Woolly dogs and cats with natu- 
ral skin, and lambs with long soft fleece are also 
for the child just learning to walk. A comical 
monkey covered with plush is suspended from a 
rubber string, and a most natural donkey cries 
as he is drawn along, and is clothed in gray flan- 
nel, 

SKIN-COVERED ANIMALS, 


Among skin-covered animals the white elephant 
is the novelty this season, but the darker Jumbo 
has not iost his popularity with children. The 
bear seems also to be a favorite, and is shown 
standing, dancing, or playing a musical instru- 
ment among the low-priced toys as well as the 
costly ones. Skin-covered horses of beautiful 
shapes are made to be propelled, or else they are 
on rollers to be drawn along. The favorite hob- 
by-horse has a natural skin, and moves on springs; 
but this is costly ; and the old-fashioned rocking- 
horse is bought of painted wood, and serves to 
amuse as well as those more gayly caparisoned. 


MECHANICAL TOYS. 


There are many elaborate mechanical toys, 
most of which are musical, such as Nubian fig- 
ures carrying flowers, fruits, and other merchan- 
dise, and the dancing bears and other animals 
are shown at high prices. But there are others 
less expensive that represent Santa Claus, dress- 
ed in snow-covered garments, and walking about 
beneath the Christmas tree. Gymnasts, French 
dancers, and comical negroes are also favorites. 


GAMES, 


Among the new games is one called Crokinole, 
which is played on a table, and seems more fit 
for grown people than children. A simpler game, 
called the Fascinator, is a box with arched open- 
ings, which is placed on the carpet, and marbles 
are shot through the arches. The new Mother 
Hubbard game represents that ancient dame with 
all her followers gayly painted on wood, and these 
are knocked down by a ball rolled toward them 
on the carpet. Two large figures, one of a girl 
and the other a boy, are gymnasts that toss or 
kick a ball, which the child throws back with a 
bat. The graceful games of Ring Toss, which 
are amusing both to young and old, are shown 
in various arrangements and different prices. A 
new game has nine-pins set up in a box with dif- 
ferent compartments, and these are knocked down 
by a top after it is wound and held by a string. 
Other comical nine-pins represent figures yet are 
in bottle shapes. Roncevaux is an amusing par- 
lor game, with figures to be set up and knocked 
down, and there are boxes as large as a backgam- 
mon board containing the Japanese games of Cash 
and Akambo. Fox and Geese and Cup and Ball 
games are not for very small children, and the 
Fish Pond game, where pieces are picked up by 
a hook and line, requires a steady hand and the 
patience that speaks the genuine fisherman. 


BOYS’ TOYS. 


For boys who love boats there is a variety 
from which to choose; first, there are tin boats 
on wheels, some of which are canoes with six 
oarsmen, while others represent Mississippi River 
steamboats ; still others really are steamboats that 
are propelled on water when a spirit-lamp is lighted 
inside, making the steam pour out of the chim- 
ney, beside which is a safety-valve that prevents 
all danger. There are also magnetic boats that 
follow after a magnet in water, and a large wood- 
en ship, with the blocks representing a cargo from 
the Southern countries, and finally little ships, 
yachts, sloops, and schooners with their sails 
spread, and “‘a real rudder.” Drums are said to 
be cheap this year, and are brass bound, with 
strong cleets to hold them together. The obser- 
vation tower is a new toy which the boy con- 
structs with blocks, and then arranges an eleva- 
tor to run to the top of it, A wagon-load of ar- 
chitectural blocks affords amusement for all the 
family, and the obelisk blocks are instructive as 
well, as they have the alphabet printed on them. 
The polyopticon is a new magic lantern in which 
any small picture can be used, instead of merely 
the set of plates usually furnished, A new fount- 
ain toy‘runs by steam, yet is thought not dan- 
gerous, as the steam escapes all the time, and a 
new fire-engine throws a stream and has an im- 
proved safety-valve. An elevated railroad has a 
train that runs around a high track when well 
wound up, but this soon comes to be monotonous, 
while there is always amusement to be found in 
the dissected maps, the nursery tiles, the sliced 
objects, and the cut-up pictures; some of the lat- 
ter are made of blocks, and there are several land- 
scapes that can be formed out of them, while 
others represent faces, some of which are pretty, 
and others grotesque. Horns and trumpets are 





shown in gayly painted tin, and in the natural 
horns of animals, The choral top introduced 
last winter is a favorite toy, and there are shown 
the guns, swords, and soldier suits so long in 
favor. 

For the Christmas tree are strings of balls of 
painted glass and the bunches of tinsel that add 
so much to its gay appearance. Surprise boxes, 
in which bonbons are concealed, represent fruit 
or flowers, or else they are grotesque monkeys or 
dogs, or puss in boots, a snake, a bottle of wine, 
or a bunch of cigars. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


he Christmas cards that are new this season 
bear many attractive designs by such favorite 
artists as Miss Wheeler, Miss L. B. Humphrey, 
Miss Fidelia Bridges, Mrs. Whitney, Miss Cousins, 
Mr. Satterlee, William Hamilton Gibson, J. W. 
Champney, Alexander Sandier, William Beard, 
and others. The inexpensive cards are done on 
paper in square, diamond, panel, star, or triangu- 
lar shapes, with a second design on the reverse 
side, or they are edged with fringe, and suspend- 
ed by a cord or rest on an easel; while more 
elaborate ones are in book form, or printed on 
satin and mounted on plush as a frame or fan 
or banner. Among the figure pieces is a group 
of three girls singing carols on Christmas morn- 
ing, while the merry bells ring above them; a 
decorative frieze card has a procession of singing 
children; three cherub heads resting on a holly 
bough and inclosed in a broad band of blue are 
on a three-cornered card; a fireside group is ac- 
companied by words from Whittier’s “Snow 
Bound”; the Christ-Child and lambs are in a 
star surrounded by cherubs; and there are wee 
maidens and boys amid spring and autumn scen- 
ery. The flower cards are in great variety, and 
there are birds and squirrels in winter scenes 
that have a touch of pathos; while for humorous 
cards there are pug-dogs, wise owl groups, cats, 
bears, and rabbits. The new Tennyson and 
Thackeray calendars have a well-selected motto 
for every day in the year, and appropriate illus- 
trations ; there is also a pocket calendar of four 
leaves folding like a screen, with figures repre- 
senting the four seasons, while on the back is 
useful information about postal rates, legal holi- 
days, eclipses, ete. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; Stern Brorners; Enricu Bro- 
THerS; R. H. Macy & Co.; L. P. Trepars & Co.; 
and L. Prana & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Ir is expected that the Presidency of Gir- 
ton College will be offered to Mrs. Fawcert, 
the widow of the Postmaster-General of Great 
Britain. 

—Miss Maup REED owns a good ranch, well 
stocked with cattle, the whole of which she su- 
perintends herself, in Wyoming Territory ; she is 
one of the shrewdest cattle-owners in the coun- 
try, is a good shot, and is respected by the cow- 
boys. 

—A Hebrew gentleman by the name of ISRAEL 
Harr has just been elected Mayor of Leicester, 
England. The charter was given to the place 
more than six hundred and fifty years ago, by 
old SIMON DE MONTFORT, on condition that no 
Jew or Jewess to the end of the world should 
obtain residence there. 

—A water-spaniel named Black, belonging to 
the owner of a bathing-machine at Biarritz in 
France, saved eight lives, and had a dog féte iu 
his honor, to which the town corporation gave 
ten dollars and a silver collar. He is now the 
property of the Russian Grand-Duke VLApIMIk, 
and wears silver bracelets. 

—Mrs. BripGet Far.ey, of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, went shopping on her hundred-and- 
third birthday, and received calls at an earlier 
hour of the day from Mr. P. T. Barnum, Mrs. 
Tom Thumb, and others. 

—Srravss has just celebrated his fortieth an- 
niversary as a conductor, at Vienna. 

—One of MARY ANDERSON’s dresses in Juliet 
is of trailing gold samite stiff with gold embroid- 
ery, short tunic heavily fringed with gold, puffed 
sleeves of gold and crimson velvet, and crimson 
velvetcap. She looks best, however, in the flow- 
ing robes of white linen made after the fashion 
of the twelfth century. 

—The Earl of Northbrook in the Lords, and 
Sir Tuomas Brassey in the Commons, recently 
showed that the British navy was largely supe- 
rior to the French in every way, but that for im- 
mediate expenditure something like twenty- 
eight million dollars were needed. 

—Lady Brassgey’s weekly evenings are made 
attractive by music and finesuppers, and a house- 
ful of lovely things gathered from the four cor- 
ners of the globe. 

—A son of CELI THAXTER is engaged to 
marry Miss FLORENCE STODDARD, of Worcester. 

—Mrs. Astor has the furniture formerly in 
EvuGénie’s boudoir at the Tuileries. 

—Makart, the painter, was tongue-tied; 
speaking was difficult with him owing to an or- 
ganic defect of the unruly member. 

—Queen VicTorIA used to jump a five-barred 
gate as easily as other folks sit in a rocking-chair. 
One of her paintings some thirty years ago, be- 
ing seen by STANFIELD, the great marine painter, 
he declared it to be the work of no amateur, but 
of one who was soon to be a formidable rival, 
without knowing who the painter was. 

—Dora WHEELER is in Germany. 

—The cholera in Italy interfered with the dé- 
but of ANNig Lippincott, Grace Greenwood’s 
daughter. 

—At the completion of Mr. B. J. Lana’s twen- 
ty-fifth year as organist of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, he was presented with a valu- 
able gold watch, a set of Shakespeare, and a book 
of autographs. 

—The works of both LonereLLow and Emer- 
SON are read in the French schools. 

—Colonel Epwarp RICHARDSON, who is con- 
nected with the New Orleans Exposition, runs 
twenty-three cotton plantations, each between 
one and two thousand acres, with one laborer to 
a ten acres. 

—For inoculating the Empress CATHERINE, in 
St. Petersburg, Dr. DingspDaLg received sixty 














thousand dollars in cash, a life pension of twen- 
ty-five hundred yearly, and the rank of Baron. 
Sir WiILL1aM GULL received for going to Paris, 
the other day, the sum of five thousand dollars, 
and seven thousand tive hundred for going to 
Perthshire and staying a week with a patient. 

—Our British cousins are taking very kindly 
to American periodical literature. More than 
seventy thousand copies of the December num- 
ber of the English edition of HARPER’s MaGa- 
ZINE were sold within a few days after its pub- 
lication; and the sale of fifty thousand copies 
of the first number of the English edition of 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE shows how well that 
paper is appreciated by the little subjects of 
Queen VICTORIA. 

—FRANCIS MARION LYMAN, an emissary of the 
Mormons, has, greatly to the delight of the Nu- 
rembergers, been expelled from Bavaria. 

—Miss Florence Kevvey has married a phy- 
sician in Ziirich, where she has been studying, 
Lazare WISCHNEWETSKY, Of Taganroch, Russia, 

— Mrs. RitcHig (ANNE THACKERAY) warns the 
public that few, if any, of the autograph letters 
of her father’s now offered to the public are genu- 
ine. 

—Canterbury, where Mr. Emerson wrote his 
Good-by, Proud World, is a little village in the 
neighborhood of Forest Hills and Mount Hope 
Cemetery, in Roxbury, a Boston suburb. 

—Mrs. Lieutenant GreeLy has on her draw- 
ing-room floor in Washington a relic of the Lady 
Franklin Bay expedition in the shape of a rug 
made of seal-skin, with a curiously arranged 


—Mr. FRANCIS PARKMAN had last autumn the 
finest collection of chrysanthemums in Mussa- 
chusetts. He is a passionate lover of roses. 

—Books and papers of Aaron Burr have 

lately been discovered in Albany by Mr. 1. B. 
PROCTOR. 
The Dukes of Portland, Newcastle, and Rut- 
land, the Marquis of Worcester and the Marquis 
of Hartington, and Lord ArcHIBALD Sr. Maur, 
all heirs to dukedoms, together with Lord Gar- 
MOYLE, are all bachelors, while the Dukes of Dev- 
onshire and Buckingham are widowers, and the 
Duke of Marlborough is divorced and at liberty 
to marry. 

—Lieutenant SHure_pt was the first white 
man to take the hand of the Queen of Mada- 
guscar. 

—The Dutch naturalist BeyrinckK has found 
that the gum exuding from plum-trees is caused 
by parasitic fungi, aud once established, ove tree 
can catch it from another. 

—AUGUSTIN ITURBIDE, a grandson of the Mex- 
ican Emperor ITURBIDE, and the adopted son and 
heir of MAXIMILIAN, is a student at the George- 
town (Catholic) College. 

—The great Dr. WakREN used to say that of 
every hundred illnesses ninety would get well 
of themselves. 

—The present Duke of Norfolk’s grandfather 
once thought of celebrating the restoration of 
Arundel Castle by inviting there all the descend- 
ants of his great ancestor “t Jockey of Norfolk,”’ 
who fell at the battle of Bosworth Field, but de- 
sisted on learning that these relatives of his 
numbered six thousand, 

—The Queen of Holland ean be seen any day, 
dressed in black, walking on the public streets, 
accompanied by a single lady. 

—The Governor-elect of Michigan, General 
ALGER, used to be a farmer’s boy 















y, and read his 
books by the light of a pitch-pine knot in an 
Ohio cabin. He became a dashing cavalry offi- 
cer in the civil war, and is now a lumber king 

—On election day Dr. WILLIAM Perry, of Ex- 
eter, New Hampshire, the oldest living graduate 
of Harvard, being now in his ninety-eighth year, 
was seen kicking foot-ball with some of the stu- 
dents. 

—Major Ben PERLEY Poore reduced his 
weight more than sixty pounds last year by strict 
adherence to a diet of stale bread and skimmed 
milk. 

—Dr. B. W. RicHarpson, an English physician 
of eminence, declares that the mental phenome- 
na of typhoid fever are full of suggestions, and 
that typhus is marked by short delirious dreams, 
remittent fevers by long, dolorous, and painful 
dreams, and searlet fever by realistic dreams. 

—During Professor ALEXANDER AGASsiIz's 
connection with Harvard University he has 
given it more than five hundred thousand dollars. 

—Miss Loursa ALcorr is the next neighbor to 
Mr. Epwin Boor for the winter in Boston. 

—The new Governor of New Hampshire, 
Moopy CurRIkR, is a poet. 

—FLORENCE MARRYATT was recently asphyxi- 
ated by escaping coal-gas in her sleeping-room 
at Toronto, and it took more than an hour to 
revive her. 

—Mr. W. HAMILTON Grpson thinks he has dis- 
covered a genuine Claude Lorraine in a lumber- 
room. 

—Mr. BUCKLE, editor of the London Times, is 
engaged to marry ALICE Payn, the daughter of 
JAMES PaYN, the novelist. 

—The municipality of Vienna declared Jo- 
HANN Strauss free from all local rates for the 
rest of his life on his fiftieth birthday. 

—The Queen not long since attended the fu- 
neral of WILLig Barr, her old fiddler, who died 
at the age of ninety, and to whom she will erect 
a monument, 

—The largest locomotive in the world, weigh- 
ing one hundred tons, with five large driving- 
wheels, and named for Governor LELAND STAN- 
FORD, has just been completed at Sacramento, 
and sent to the Tehachipi Pass. 

—Twenty-two Italian cities now have crema- 
tory furnaces, 

—WaaGner’s niece has opened a school for 
dramatic singing at Munich. 

—Little EpmunbD Brooks, three years old, was 
recently brought into the Police Court of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, charged with maliciously cut- 
ting a neighbor's flowers. The judge gave him 
a stick of candy and sent him home. 

—Smith College is the only college for women 
which was founded by a woman. 

—Reverend Mother Mary Frances CLARE is 
the only woman ever granted private audience 
by a pope. 

—The Marquis of Lorne says that the differ- 
ence between prohibition of the liquor traffic 
and the opposite course is the difference be- 
tween savagery and civilization. 

—The London Lancet says that if the Covent 
Garden Theatre burns down with eight thousand 
persons in it, it will be a consolation to know 
that that theatre does not open its doors under 
an annual license from the Lord Chamberlain, 
but under a patent of Cuarzes II. 














Crochet Edgings.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse edgings are worked in crochet with medium fine thread. 

For Fig. 1 make a foundation of 10 chain stitches, and for the lst row 
pass 4, work 1 double crochet on the next, 3 chain, 2 double, separated by 
2d row.—Turn, 2 chain, 7 double around 
the 3 chain, 1 double on the next double, 8 chain, 2 double, separated by 1 
chain, on the stitch after the next double, 


8 chain, on the following 5th. 


double around the 1 chain, 3 chain, 2 double, separated by 
8 chain, on the first of the next 8 double. 


repeat the 2d and 3d rows, 
Begin Fig. 2 with 10 chain stitches. 


chain, on the following 5th. 





row. 4th row. 
—5 chain, 2 double, separated by 1 chain, 
around the next chain in the preceding 
row, 2 chain, pass 4, 2 double, separated 
by 1 chain, on the next. 5th row.—Like 
the 2d, then add 10 double around the next 
5 chain, 1 slip stitch on that stitch on 
whick the last double in the 3d row was 
worked, 2 chain, 1 slip stitch on the last 
double in the Ist row. 6th row.—4 chain, 
4 times by turns 1 single on the following 
2d stitch and 5 chain, but instead of the 
last 5 chain only 4,1 double on the last of 
the 10 chain, then 2 double, separated by 
1 chain, around the next chain, 2 chain, 
pass 4, 2 double, separated by 1 chain, on 
the next. 7th row.—Like the 2d. Con- 


Like the preceding row. 


tinue to repeat the 2d—7th rows. 





Fig. 1.—Crocner Eparna. 


Chenille Scarf. 

Tus is a scarf mantle of black chenille 
and silk interwoven, with a pattern of dots 
and lines in pale gold-colored silk; it is 
two yards long and half a yard wide, and 
is surrounded with a thick loop fringe of 


chenille. 
Ladies’ Gloves. 


Tue glove on the left of the cut is of 
black undressed kid, for evening wear, with 
an open-work lace-like top embroidered in 
gold, which reaches to the elbow. A sim- 
ilar glove in pale tan-colored undressed kid 
is on the right. That at the centre is a 
fine merino glove, with a wristlet that is 
shirred on elastic braid. 


Jacket with Full Vest and Bodice. 

Tue body of the jacket is of golden 
brown cloth, the full vest of ivory surah, 
and the collar, cuffs, and Swiss bodice are 
of darker brown velvet. The full surah 
fronts and the bodice are attached under- 
neath the edge of the cloth fronts, the 
former being buttoned by an invisible fly 
and the latter laced over them. The slop- 
ing cloth fronts are ornamented with 
small buttons and mock button-holes. The 
sleeves show the same arrangement, having 
a simulated full under-sleeve of surah and 
a velvet wristband. 


In-door Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue skirt of the pearl gray bison-cloth 
dress, Fig. 1, has groups of perpendicular 
stripes formed of rows of black braid with 


Jacker with Furi Vest anp Bopice.—Cur Parrery, 
No. 3661: Price, 25 Cents. 


Continue to 


lst row.—Pass 4, 
1 double on the next, 2 chain, 2 double, separated by 1 
2d row.—Turn, 4 chain, | 
double around the next chain in the preceding row, 2 chain, 
pass 4, 2 double, separated by 1 chain, on the next, 3d 


i 





3d ‘row.—Turn, 4 chain, 1 
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IN-DOOR TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Bison-o.otn Costume.—Cut Parrern, No. 3659: 


Basqus, Ovex-Sxint, anv Saint, 20 Cents Eaou. 


Fig. 2.—Priacy anv Srererp Portis Dress.—Cor Patrern, 
No, 3660: Basqur, Over-Sxiet, anv Sxret, 20 Cents Eacu. 


EmprowwereD JERsEY.—Cct Patrern, No. 3662: 


The round draped apron front of the tunic is turned back 
to form a revers, which is bordered with braid and faced with black velvet, 
and meets a full looped back drapery. 
collar and cuffs, and a tapering revers of velvet on one side of the front, 
which is balanced by rows of braid on the other. 

In Fig. 2 the kilt skirt is of nankin and brown striped poplin, while the 
Greek over-skirt and the basque are of golden brown plain poplin. The 


The pointed basque has velvet 


Price, 20 Cents. 


basque opens over a vest of the striped poplin, with a collar, 
and has a wide outside collar of velvet with cuffs to match, 


Embroidered Jersey. 


Tris dark blue wool Jersey is covered with machine em- 
broidery in a vermicelli pattern of silk of the same tint. It 
-is cut with side forms and a pleated postilion, and is bor- 
dered at the edge with a band of Hercules braid. 


Tortoise-shell Hair-Pins, 
See illustration on page 5. _ ? 
Oovr illustration represents a group of 
the ornamental hair-pins which are made 
of light and dark tortoise-shell in a variety 
of designs, and are worn thrust into the 
high coil of the hair. 


Lace Ruff and Plastron. 
See illustration on page 5. 
Tus neck ruche with plastron is made 
of white llama lace. <A foundation is re- 


quired upon which to mount the lace ; this 
is cut of stiff net, and covered with lining 
silk, seven inches broad and hollowed out 
for the neck at the top, and sloped to two 





Fig. 2.--Crocnet Epona. 


inches at the waist. A neck-band is at- 
tached, and the whole is surrounded with 
lace and covered with lace frills, A bow 
of striped orange velvet ribbon covers the 
fastening, and another is placed at the 
point. 
Jet Corsage Ornament. 
See illustration on page 5. 

Tis ornament is composed of spherical 
drops covered with small cut jet beads, 
connected by strings of larger beads, and 
hanging from a bar that is covered with 
beads. Such pieces are variously placed 
on the front, shoulders, and postilion of 
the basque. 


Lace Cap for Elderly Lady. 
See illustration on page 5. 

Tur point Espagnol of which this cap 
is made is arranged in two scant frills 
about a round net frame, with a short 
hanging end at the back, and a soft puffed 
crown of dotted net covering the top. 
Tufts of old-gold chenille partly hidden 
between the two rows of lace, bows of old- 
gold velvet ribbon, and a spray of shaded 
velvet leaves set off the lace, 


Ball Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 5. 

Fig. 1 is a short dress of rose taffeta, 
with white Escurial lace. The lace forms 
a deep border at the lower edge of the 
skirt, below which two box-pleated frills 
project, and is gathered in a wide flounce 
around the waist, which is festooned by 
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bands of narrow 
ribbon, and trim- 
med with a large 
sash bow. The low 
corsage has a ber- 
tha and puffed 
sleeves of tulle, 
and is trimmed 
with ribbon bands 
which pass over 
the shoulders and 
form points on the 
front and back. 
Fig. 2 is of pale 
sea green satin and 
embroidered tulle. 
The tulle is ar- 
ranged in long dra- 
peries, which are 
edged with crimped 


terms “ undoubt- 
ed authority,” 
that then, in 1859, 
this sacred tree 
was two thousand 
one hundred and 
forty-seven years 
of age. “Tts 
leaves are gath- 
ered by pilgrims, 
and kept as trea- 
sures. No knife 
must touch this 
tree, and no leaves 
be taken, except 
such as naturally 
fall.” 





































Lace Cap ror 
Exppriy Lapy. ' 
Vetver Bonnet, 


trimming. Strings of 
\ > silk fringe, over a uncut velvet ribbon. 
y satin skirt, and the 
low round satin cor- 
sage is partly veiled 
by a diagonal drapery 

of tulle. The neck of 
the corsage and the 
skirt are ornamented 
with satin scarfs that are 
tied with knots of ribbon 
and with clusters of water- 
lilies, 


















CODEX AUREUS. 

j yee wonderful manu- 

script of the Four Gos- 
pels, written in golden let- 
ters, is now in the library 
at Treves. A very famous 
curiosity, and taking high 
rank among many treasures 
there stored. Once, so 
saith the word of his- 
tory, it was the property 
of the Lady Ada, sister 
of Charlemagne, and was 
by her given to the Abbey 
of St. Maximin. 

It is bound in 
plates of silver-gilt, 
upon which are em- 
bossed figures in 
high relief, inter- 
spersed with pre- 
cious stones; and in 
the centre is a splen- 
did cameo, said to 
represent Augustus 
and his family. 























Flowers for Ball 
Dresses.—Figs. 1-4. 

Boru these sets comprise 
a skirt garland and a cor- 
sage bouquet. In Figs. 1 
and 2 large yellowish-pink 
roses of shaded satin 
are grouped with 
marguerites and vine 
leaves, while Figs. 3 
and 4 are composed 
of full.carnations in 
all shades from pale 
pink to deepest red. 


Velvet Bonnet. 


Tue peaked front 
of this olive green 
velvet bonnet is made 
of gold gauze covered 
with tulle and bound 
with gold braid. On the out- 
side is a frill of double bias | most wonderful tree known. 
velvet, edged with bronzedrops, | Buddhists call it “sacred 
which is pleated in two broad | tree.” In Ceylon it is called 
triple box pleats at the top, | the bo-tree. 
and lessens in width and full- The one growing in the sa- 

















PEEPUL. 
HIS is one of sev- 


eral names for a 
wonderful tree, perhaps the 


JET CoRSAGE 
ORNAMENT.—HALP 
Size. 











Fig. 1.—Tarreta axp Lace Batt Duess. 


ness toward the ends. The 
soft net crown is covered with 
velvet that is pleated in a broad 
triple pleat on the front and in 
two single pleats at the back, 
and the joining between the 
crown and brim is covered by 
a velvet band. A cluster of 
shaded ostrich tips and a bow 
of uncut velvet ribbon inside 
and outside the peak are the 





cred city of Anurajahpoora is 
said to be the oldest tree in 
the world of which any di- 
rect historical evidence can 
be gained. It is recorded that 
it was planted two hundred 
and eighty-eight years before 
Christ. An English traveller 
in Ceylon in 1859 made this 
a matter of research, and sat- 
isfied himself, upon what he 





Fig. 2.—Tvu.te anv Satin Bart Duress. 
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HOLLY BRANCHES. 
By FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 


ITO expose the trials, the temptations, the war- 

[ ring paseions, that any human being has 
bravely or dutifully overcome is a cruel sport 
when those whose secrets it unveils must suffer 
the insult of an intrusive sympathy, But it may 
chance that the actors in such a struggle are no 
longer living; or it may be possible to disguise 
them in a half-fiction which shall lead astray 
from the real place, time, and individuals, which 
shall even cunningly point in a wrong direction, 
0 that curiosity will be complacently satisfied at 
the first guess, yet be far from the truth. 


1. 

Early in the month of December the Queen 
chose to send off nearly the whole court to the 
capital, while she remained in the lovely retreat 
of Castlecalm to enjoy the companionship of her 
youngest and favorite son, Prince Florizel. When 
all the household were hurrying to obey the royal 
command, the Princess Hildegarde said, 

“ Please, mamma, let me stay at Castlecalm.” 

“No,” answered the Queen, “for I expect be- 
fore long some foreign visitors, and they should 
be entertained at the city palace with great cere- 
mony.” 

“And I so love a quiet life, and so hate the 
court and ceremony,” cried the princess. 

“Hush, Hildegarde,” the Queen said, sternly. 
“Remember you are grown up, nearly eighteen 
years old, and your dignities are not your own to 
dispose of at your caprice; they belong to your 
family, to your people, to the world; they were 
given you by Heaven itself, and you fail in your 
duty to both God and man when you despise 
them. I hope you recognize this.” 

“T do,” sighed the princess, and stood gazing 
dreamily into,space. A ray of sunshine touched 
her brown hair with gold and made her cheek 
transparent, and she seemed the incarnation of 
youth and loveliness. 

“ “You are looking very well,” the mother re- 


marked. “I observed you this morning when 
you were riding. You show to advantage in the 
saddle. Yes, 1 think,” she added, contemplative- 


ly, “you may stay at Castlecalm., I shall make 
other plans about the visitors.” 

“Oh, mamma, how good you are oe 

“ By-the-way, what are you studying now?” 
inquired her Majesty. 

“Only Italian, with—with—” and Hildegarde 
hesitated—“ with Florizel’s tutor.” 

“You are to read German henceforward in- 
stead. I wish you to be entirely proficient in 
that language. Lady Wilhorst will be present, 
as usual, at the lessons,” 

The princess bowed an acquiescence, and went 
away Without reminding her mother that Lady 
Wilhorst had been sent to the city palace that 
very morning—a fact which had escaped the roy- 
al memory. 

At ten o'clock Prince Florizel, a delicate, girl- 
faced boy of twelve, sprang up from his lessons, 
and said to his tutor, “ There, Mr. Rodney, this is 
the princess’s hour.” Then he ran off to the 
Queen’s apartments, where he could rummage the 
writing-table, tumble on the couch, and make fun 
of the court ladies to his heart’s content. 

Meanwhile Princess Hildegarde, with some 
books in her hand, passed swiftly along the cor- 
ridors until she reached the library door, which 
she opened noiselessly, At the farther end of 
the magnificent Gothic room Florizel’s tutor, a 
tall, handsome young man of six-and-twenty, 
stood looking out of a window. The princess 
was almost at his shoulder when she spoke : 

“Mr, Rodney, I am ready for the lesson.” 

Rodney turned quickly, swept the room with a 
glance, as if expecting to find some one there be- 
sides, and had colored to his temples before he 
could make a bow in due form. 

“ Hasn't Lady Wilhorst come ?” asked the prin 
cess, looking surprised. “No? How singular! 
However, I am to read German to-day, and here 
are the books.” Seating herself at a table, she 
motioned the tutor to his usual place opposite. 

Philip Rodney was a young American, poor, 
and a scholar, who, by the will of an eccentric 
elderly friend, had been furnished with means 
to graduate at a celebrated foreign university. 
While there he had as classmate the son of an 
Earl, and Philip’s influence had greatly improved 
the boy both in mind and morals. The father, 
anxious to recognize the service in some way, 
recommended the young man to the Queen as a 
tutor for Prince Florizel; and Rodney was very 
glad to secure the respectable salary, and have 
at the same time leisure for his literary pursuits. 

The lesson, which was a reading from Schlegel, 
went on industriously for a little while; then the 
princess exclaimed, with impatience, 

“T would rather read Schiller or Heine.” 

“Prose is more improving; but your Royal 
Highness has only to command me,” Rodney an- 
swered, gravely. 

“Command? It seems my Royal Highness has 
only to obey,” cried Hildegarde, scrawling the out- 
line of a flower on a bit of paper, and pushing 
away the books. The tutor kept discreetly silent. 
“T think you have seldom before this subscribed 
to our etiquette so far as to invest me with my 
titles,” she remarked further, carelessly shading 
the flower she had drawn. 

“T hope I am not rude,” said Rodney. 

“Oh no”—and the princess laughed; “ you 
make a study of intonation, and so avoid that 
offense.” 

“Tam a republican—an American,” he said. 

“And you are proud of that?” asked Hilde- 
garde. 

“Very proud of it,” replied the tutor, gently, 
but looking straight into her sweet blue eyes. 

“ And you must dislike monarchies, of course, 
and—and—everything that belongs to them,” she 
went on, familiarly. 
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Rodney’s breath came quickly, but he answered 
composedly, “ Not everything.” 

“Of course not. You find Castlecalm a plea- 
sant place, and the woods and lakes delightful,” 
said the young girl, quickly ; and one would have 
sworn, if she had not been a royal princess, that, 
having given the opportunity for a compliment, 
she was piqued at not having received it. “ Please 
to go on with the lesson,” she commanded, rather 
haughtily. 

A very pleasant lesson that was, as if two friends 
had sat down to chat about some books. When 
finally, long past the hour, the princess rose to 
go, and Rodney saw her down the room, and held 
the door open for her to pass out, she gave him 
a trusting smile and a pretty little backward look 
for good-by. He waited until the sound of her 
footstep had quite died away; then he flung him- 
self to where she had sat, laid a caressing hand 
on the table, yet warm from her white arm, 
and passionately kissed the book she had last 
touched. 

When Florizel was tired of having his own 
way in the Queen’s apartments he looked in upon 
his sister, who was alone in her morning room— 
a quaint nest hung in bright tapestries. 

“ Wasn’t it comical,” cried the boy, “ to see old 
Lady Wilhorst this morning bobbing and bowing 
on the grand staircase, and kissing my hand, and 
howling, ‘Farewell, your Royal Highness’? Ugh! 
I hate ugly old women !” 

The princess heartily joined in the laugh, and 
the youngster went on: “ Yes, and then she had 
to go through it all with you; ‘ Farewell, your 
Royal Highness,’ said she. And then Mr. Rod- 
ney was passing on his way to my early lesson, 
and I—” 

“What!” exclaimed the princess, springing up. 
“Mr. Rodney saw me bidding Lady Wilhorst 
good-by ” 

“Why, yes; he went past just behind you. 
Oh, Hildegarde, what makes you so red ?” 

“ It’s—it’s—very impertinent of the tutor to be 
in the Grand Corridor,” she stammered, ‘“ Your 
attendants belong in the east wing.” 

“My attendants belong,” retorted the lad, 
“wherever her Majesty and I please to allow 
them. My tutor shall use the Grand Corridor 
whenever he likes, and I shall tell him how ill- 
natured you are, and—” 

“No, no,” cried Hildegarde. 

“T will,” returned the angry princeling ; “ and 
I hope he’ll make your lessons hard. And I'll 
have you know you can’t govern me, Princess 
Hildegarde.” Ina fine rage, his Highness strutted 
off, and going straight to Philip Rodney, rehearsed 
the whole scene. 

Meanwhile Hildegarde was at her writing-table 
penning this dignified appeal to her royal mother: 
“T beg to have proper attendance during my Ger- 
man reading.” 

The usual hour next morning found Rodney in 
the library anxiously looking for his pupil, when 
to him there entered in great state the Honorable 
Miss Forsythe and Baroness Tresto, ladies-in- 
waiting. Just six feet from the study table they 
placed themselves, and solemnly fell to needle- 
work. Presently appeared a lackey with a pile 
of books; another opened the door and ushered 
in the princess, who swept up the room, took her 
usual seat, and surveyed the tutor as from a 
throne. She bent to the lesson with a fierce zeal, 
and treated Rodney with cool politeness, while he 
on his part pursued her blunders until she bit 
her lip with vexation. For a week, every day this 
ardor in the pursuit of knowledge continued, and 
for a week the pomp of ladies-in-waiting and 
servants was regularly sustained. Then Miss For- 
sythe and the Baroness grew tired of sitting mute, 
and chatted together at some distance off, while 
Hildegarde began toying with the leaves of her 
book, and drawing pictures on ends of paper. At 
last one day she declared, flatly, 

“T hate mental discipline, and I hate Schlegel.” 

Whether Rodney was glad or sorry that the 
old conditions had come back again was not be- 
trayed by his face. Every feature was in repose 
as he asked, quietly, 

“ What books, then, shall I bring ?” 

“ Schiller—that’s pleasant reading.” 

And with Schiller came less ceremony, and a 
happy tripping through tuneful verses. That 
morning—how well Rodney remembered it his 
life long !—the sky was overcast, and the ladies- 
in-waiting had removed with their embroidery to 
the embrasure of a window, 

“Tm falling out of the right accent,” the prin- 
cess complained. “Please to read something 
aloud ;” and she pushed toward him her own 
book, lying open at “ The Secret.” 

In the gloom of the room they were practically 
alone; youth and love leaped up, and tenderly, 
warmly, the poor tutor began: 


“ *Sie konnte mir kein Wértchen sagen, 
Zu viele Lauscher waren wach—’” 


Plainly he saw no printed words, for half the 
poem lay on the other side of a leaf which he 
never turned. He spoke, not read—spoke with 
a lover’s fears, a lover’s daring, a lover’s rapture. 
When the last line had trembled into silence, 
Hildegarde rose and glided away all alone, like 
one who holds, in truth, a happy secret. 


Il. 

Rodney was consumed with impatience for the 
next lesson hour to come round, but it arrived 
bringing only a message: “ Her Royal Highness 
has gone to ride with Prince Florizel.” 

Ip ten minutes Rodney was in the saddle. Ten 
minutes more, and he had struck the road which 
she usually took. Yet even if he saw her now 
with her usual company—a gray-haired equerry, 
and two grooms following—he could by no stretch 
of etiquette dare to come near. But fate was 
smiling that day. Three hounds went tearing 
by, and presently, in strange disorder, the whole 
riding party appeared. Florizel was ahead, at 
high speed, the equerry, an old colonel, expostu- 





lating as he vainly tried to keep up with him. 
The princess madly followed her brother, and 
two anxious grooms brought up the rear. 

“Come along, Mr. Rodney !” shouted the prince, 
in flashing by. “A fox! a fox! Come on!” 

On that invitation the tutor dashed in with the 
others, and presently at a spot where workmen 
had thrown down a part of the wall, over went 
the dogs clear out of the demesne. Over after 
them went Florizel. The colonel looked angry, 
and reined up. The princess set her lips, a bright 
color flamed in her cheeks, she gave a quick, kind 
word to her sorrel mare, the creature cleared wall 
and ditch, and was away over the open. Rodney 
staid not a moment behind. One groom was left 
in the ditch, the other kept dutifully close to the 
prince. Two good miles they scoured across 
country, until the prey, doubling and skulking, led 
the extemporized hunt close past a laborer’s cot- 
tage, where a child was playing before the door. 
The groom’s horse reared and plunged, there 
was a shrill ery, but the man kept on after his 
young master. In an instant the princess slipped 
from her saddle, threw the bridle to Rodney, and 
gathered up the child in her arms. The little 
creature had a cut across the forehead, and lay 
stiff and white. 

“Oh!” Hildegarde cried, full of pity and ter- 
ror, “is the poor baby dead? See how pale he 
is! Ride to the village, and bring a doctor.” 

“Tm enough of a doctor for the emergency,” 
answered the tutor, and going before, he opened 
the door of the cottage and called out. 

The mother evidently was away; the place 
was empty, and the door swinging to, he was 
alone with the princess. He brought water, and 
they bathed the wound, stooping together over 
the merciful task. Self-forgetful in her great 
compassion, she knelt at Rodney’s knee, and lav- 
ished cooing words on the bit of unconscious hu- 
manity. But the hurt was not serious, after all, 
and presently the small peasant came to con- 
sciousness. A tear fell from Hildegarde’s eyes 
right upon Rodney’s sleeve. He raised his arm, 
and tenderly kissed it away, the princess blushing 
like any school-girl. 

Of course the attendants were not long in find- 
ing their precious charge, and the equerry had 
Hildegarde in the saddle again very quickly. The 
child’s mother, too, had appeared, and felt lucky 
in securing royal notice and bounty by so slight a 
misfortune. 

Though the dogs had lost the scent, Florizel 
was in high spirits from the sport, and all the 
way home the princess was simply and unre- 
strainedly happy, chatting in girlish fashion, and 
full of pretty feminine inconsistencies. 

“Oh!” said she, “as the party were nearing 
the castle, “I must look at my holly-tree. It is 
my own tree, planted when I was born,” she ex- 
plained, reining up in a little glade which held a 
wide-spreading holly loaded with rich berries. 
“Now, William”—this to an old gardener who 
came hobbling up—‘“ mind, when the men cut 
holly at Christmas, don’t let them touch a single 
twig of this. You know I always have some of 
the lower branches for dressing my morning 
room, and I always send my own servants for 
them.” 

Plainly there was some unusual excitement at 
Castlecalm. A foreign flag flew from the north 
tower, and Miss Forsythe was waiting impatient- 
ly to receive Hildegarde. 

“Her Majesty has sent for you, princess,” said 
the young lady. “The Grand-Duke of Géckel- 
burg-Walmar has arrived.” 

Rodney caught the words, and had a wretched 
foreboding, which was more than fulfilled by the 
gossip of the under-chaplain, when the two men 
were taking their dinner together. 

“The Grand-Duke is a fine man, rather stout, 
about thirty-five years old,” chattered the little 
ecclesiastic. “Our Princess Hildegarde wouldn’t 
make a bad Empress, eh ?” 

“What do you mean by that ?” asked Rodney, 
trying to conceal his trembling hands. 

“Why, every one except the princess herself 
seems to know the Duke has come to negotiate a 
marriage. There’s only one life, and that a very 
uncertain one, between him and the throne. Fan- 
cy Princess Hildegarde an Empress, he! he! my 
dear fellow, and giving usa pension, eh? Wouldn’t 
you like a pension ?” 

Rodney swept the man with a glare of con- 
tempt, and ground out from between his teeth 
some imprecation. To account for the outburst, 
or cover it, crash went a wine-glass. “I’ve 
broken a glass, and cut my hand,” he said, rising 
from the table. 

“Of course,” the chaplain went on, “the 
Grand-Duke’s marriage five years ago is nothing.” 

“ What marriage!” and the tutor turned about 
almost fiercely. 

“Merely a morganatic alliance. 
doesn’t recognize it. 
she was a dancer.” 

Rodney strode away, and shut himself in his 
own rooms. There he paced up and down all 
night, maddened by the barriers which hemmed 
him into his station, yet despising, as false and 
meretricious values, every item of sovereignty, 
from its outmost pomp and glitter to its inmost 
meaning and soul. Bitter and uncombatable, too, 
was the conviction that royalty solemnly believes 
in itself ; the effete gods still sit in state and take 
themselves earnestly. Bitterest of all, he had 
seen the “ divine right” in Hildegarde’s level gaze 
and on her young forehead, even when all the 
woman was working in her heart. Reflection 
could not help; there was not even the dignity 
of a problem before him ; there was only a wound 
—mortal through lack of the balm that lay from 
him the other side of space. 
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The state 
The lady is a Baroness; 


IIL. 

How many days Rodney came and went in 
Castlecalm, catching only distant glimpses of the 
princess as she rode out daily with the Duke, he 
could hardly have told. The calendar said seven, 





and there were seven nights too that left their 
march in stern lines of suffering about his mouth. 
Lessons were all omitted; but once Florizel ran 
to his tutor’s room in a friendly way, and inform- 
ed him: 

“Two days before Christmas the Duke is going 
away; then on Christmas-eve he is coming back 
again, and there’ll be a fine family party in the 
Crimson Saloon.” 

So on one morning when there had been a 
great clatter in the court-yard, and the Grand- 
Duke of Walmar went away, Rodney received a 
message from her Majesty: “ Prince Florizel and 
Princess Hildegarde will receive their lessons to- 
day at the usual hours.” 

He girded himself up, gave the royal youngster 
his unwelcome dose of Roman history, and set 
him free. Then came two ladies-in-waiting—the 
old procession—and a lackey with books. Two 
more liveried splendors swung wide the doors, 
with an added ceremony which had its meaning, 
and between them appeared the princess. She 
was dressed in a soft light-colored morning robe 
that clung to her slight form and trained out far 
behind her. She advanced swiftly, acknowledged 
the tutor’s presence by a slight bow, but without 
raising her eyes, and took her old place opposite 
to his. The young man, in spite of all the rules 
he had laid down for himself, felt a pang of jea- 
lous rage, and fixed a stern look upon her. Slow- 
ly she lifted her heavy lids and met it, and what 
Rodney saw in those sweet eyes grown glazed 
and dim, what he understood from those quiver- 
ing lips, from the pale cheeks where roses had 
nestled, what he read in all that despairing young 
face, cast out every feeling that possessed him 
except infinite pity and tenderness. Gently, but 
with no attention to ceremony, he asked, “ What 
will you read? See, here are the books.” 

“Tt makes no difference,” she answered, but 
turned over the leaves of one until she found a 
picture of a tree, then said, “ This reminds me of 
my holly.” 

““I—I know the picture,” stammered Rodney, 
puzzled, for the engraving represented a willow. 

“The berries are beautiful since this sharp 
frost,” she went on. ‘To-morrow evening at twi- 
light my favorite maid, Jessie Carnes, will gather 
an armful of branches for my own room. Of 
course there’s a spell in the day and hour—Christ- 
mas-eve at twilight.” Then she repeated, “ Christ- 
mas-eve at twilight,” and in a few minutes rose 
abruptly and went away. 

Rodney, when he tried to understand her pe- 
culiar manner, was in despair; but, without any 
process of reasoning, he had felt a swift intui- 
tion—a lover’s intuition—which he meant to 
follow. 

IV. 

On Christmas-eve, at twilight, the gallant sen- 
try at the west entrance of Castlecalm challenged, 
in a playful manner, a girlish figure which was 
hurrying by him. 

“Now, then, Jessie Carnes, don’t think to pass 
me so easy.” 

From under her modest hood and cloak the 
soldier received the household password; but 
having long had an eye for Jessie’s good beau- 
ties, the occasion seemed ripe for further con- 
versation. 

“Come, now, Jessie sweetheart, just up and tell 
where you’re going.” 

“Tm going to get the Princess Hildegarde 
some holly branches, so don’t you dare hinder 
me,” came the swift, pert answer. 

“You've got a rare glib tongue, Jessie,” cried 
the fellow, laughing, and he watched her flitting 
form until it was lost in the shade of some firs. 

But it went on beyond the firs, and straight to 
the little glade where the beautiful holly-tree 
spread its glossy leaves. Close by the tree stood 
a man, Philip Rodney, the tutor, and he said, in a 
low, distinct voice, 

“T expected you.” 

“T am Jessie Carnes,” was faltered back, and 
a pair of fair hands tore down two or three small 
branches. 

“T understand,” he answered. ‘ Have you any 
word from the princess ?” 

“Yes; Lam to tell you that she is to be mar- 
ried in two months.” 

“The Duke is already married,” cried Rodney, 
bitterly. 

“She is glad of that. She couldn’t tolerate a 
courtship that exacted affection, for she does not 
love the Duke.” 

“Does she love,” asked Rodney, eagerly, “some 
other man ?” 

“Yes—one whom no law would allow her to 
marry. She is more cruelly bounded and en- 
slaved than the meanest peasant girl in the 
land.” 

“ But she loves him 
him ?” 

“ And she is broken-hearted,” was half sobbed 
out in return, “Have you any message for the 
princess ?” 

“Tell her,” said Rodney, “to forget the poor 
lover who respects the blush on her fair cheek 
more than all her dignities. Tell her that her 
rank and its exactions are something more mon- 
strous to his mind than his obscurity can be to 
hers. Tell her that from the very first the prin- 
cess was nothing to him, but Hildegarde’s sweet 
eyes were his storm and calm, her womanhood 
was all his world. And tell her that the dear 
seeret she gives him to hold shall be to him in- 
stead of wife or child to his life’s end.” 

The muffled figure trembled and swayed to- 
ward him. He caught it in his arms, put back 
the hood, gazed for a long moment into a lovely, 
pale, upturned face, then kissed it reverently. 

A minute later he was saying: “For God’s 
sake, be prudent. See, you must take these holly 
branches ; so.” 


’ 
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cried Rodney, “ she loves 


“ Jessie Carnes just came back with that holly,” 
the gallant sentry remarked toa comrade. ‘She 
went by me flying. I couldn’t get a glimpse of 
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her pretty face first or last, she kept her hood 
drawn so close. She’s a shy one, is Jessie.” 


A year from that time, when the Grand-Duke 
of Géckelburg-Walmar’s son and heir was a few 
days old, his Highness, in great good-humor, or- 
dered his wife’s apartments decked with holly 
branches, Hildegarde feebly put out her hand, 
took one of the waxen sprays, dwelt on it a few 
moments with swimming eyes, then turned her 
face to the pillow, weeping bitterly, and refused 
for hours even to look at her new-born child. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE SHOP IN SOHO, 


CHAPTER XX, 
THE JOURNEY BACK, 


NOWING what I did of the nertinacious 
: character of Ben Wellmore—of the habit 
he had, as he termed it, of getting at the rights 
of things—I could have made a fair guess as to 
his motives in going yesterday to Ethelburga Build- 
ings. But I did not attempt to guess; [ pre- 
ferred that he should tell me his story, and I can 
not say that I was in any way surprised at it. 
Perhaps I was a little bit hurt—cast down—but 
I did not let him see that. At another time I 
might have told him it was no business of his, 
but on this occasion I was silent. I was through- 
out almost a patient listener. 

“A few days ago,” he said, “I discovered that 
this fine gentleman calling himself Barton was a 
Mr. Mackness of Ethelburga Buiidings, and it 
struck me that it would be a fair and proper thing 
to call upon him, and ask him what the dev— 
what on earth”—he corrected, “ he meant by it.” 

“ Yes,” 

“T suppose you think it was like my confound- 
ed impudence to go poking and prying about 
what did not concern me,” he went on, forestall- 
ing a protest which he thought it likely I might 
make; “but setting aside the interest which I 
had in you all at Fisher Street-— Ah! you turn up 
your nose at that!” 

“T am not turning up my nose.” 

“T beg your pardon—I fancied I saw it go up 
a little—it’s the gas flickering in that lamp, I 
dare say—they have awful gas at these small 
stations,’ he observed; “but setting aside all 
that,” he continued, “I Aad met him at Tites’s— 
I was one of the dancing gang there once or twice, 
you know, and he had led me too to believe that he 
was & Mr. Barton. He had put himself forward 
as Barton, and so I was one of the individuals de- 
ceived” . 

“Oh! indeed.” 

“So T had a right to look into this matter on 
my own account, You understand that?” 

“Yes, I understand that you were not think- 
ing of your own affairs very much, Mr. Well- 
more,” { could not refrain from saying after this 
direct appeal to me 

He looked hard at me for an instant, then he 
blurted out: 

“No: upon my soul, you’re quite right. It’s 
no use pretending that J was hurt by his conduct. 
He might have called himself Baron Rothschild 
or Bill Sykes, so far as I was concerned, aud if 
it pleased him, it wouldn’t have mattered to me. 
But,” he added, with that little frown on his 
broad forehead that I knew so well, “when he 
is a Mr. Barton to a pretty girl, when he is all 
the while a rich man, or connected with rich men 
and city firms, and it pleases himself to say he 
is a struggling solicitor or lawyer’s clerk, and to 
pay attention to Ella, and to take her to places 
of amusement, and to keep always in the dark 
what he is or who he is, then ten to one the man’s 
a stupid ass, or—” 

“Mr, Wellmore.” 

“Or a big blackguard,” Ben continued, “with 
the chances very much in favor of the black- 
guard. And I wanted to know which he was, 
and to ask him point-blank in his own office 
which he thought he was; and to tell him also,” 
said Ben, laying his hand for an instant upon 
my arm, “that you three girls, whether you liked 
my saying it or not, were friends of mine, in 
whom I took a deep interest, having seen much 
of you, and knowing you were hard-working, in- 
dustrious, and good girls, friends, who were not 
going to be deceived by him any longer, and 
whom I took upon myself to protect from any 
further deception, which I should resent, after 
my own fashion, too.” 

“ And what fashion would that have been ?” I 
asked, pretending to laugh at his earnestness, 
but feeling more graceful for it than I was likely 
to own, 

“ By giving him a good hiding,” Ben remarked, 
coolly. 

“That would have been forty shillings or a 
month, like Isaac Garboush.” 

“ And cheap at the price,” remarked Ben. 

“Well, you went to Mr. Mackness ?” 

“Yes,” said Ben, with a sudden scratch at his 
thick head of hair, “that’s where I blundered. I 
did not think of two Macknesses; I took it for 
granted that Mr. Mackness, of Ethelburga Build- 
ings, was the Mackness I wanted. I knew this 
Mr. Barton was at Ethelburga Buildings, and his 
real name was Mackness, so off I went yesterday 
to have my say out, and hear his. And then I 
was shown into the room where an old man sat, 
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and he was in a hurry—going to make a speech 
somewhere at four—and he did not receive me 
graciously. In fact, he fumed and spluttered, 
and was altogether beastly, when he found I had 
not come to buy six tons of India rubber, and 
did not care whether nutmegs were worth their 
weight in gold or only ten a penny. A horrid 
old—but he’s dead. I forgot.” 

“ Did you stop long ?” 

“TI did not think the interview would have 
lasted two minutes; but I let out I wanted a Mr. 
Mackness, of Ethelburga Buildings, a man much 
younger, and a good deal better looking than he 
was, and, would you believe it, the poor old fel- 
low lost his temper at that, too—true as it was— 
and said I was an impudent puppy, and he’d 
have me kicked off the premises. These City 
parties,” he added, with a shudder, “ are a peas-in- 
a-bladder sort of lot. Thank God, I’ve nothing to 
do with them, and they’ve nothing to do with me! 
But the old man suddenly became curious. and 
wanted to know what my business was with his 
nephew—who was the only Mackness left now, 
and was the gentleman I wanted—and if it was 
anything about race-horses or betting men, and 
I told him I could only explain to Mr. Hugh 
Mackness himself. He was tremendously curi- 
ous—never met such an old ferret in my life; 
poor old chap, he’s dead, though! He wanted to 
know if there was a lady in the case, if I had 
come for money, if it was very particular busi- 
ness, if his nephew was in any trouble, if I was 
in the police; and when, even at the sight of 
half a sovereign, I did not melt into loquacity, 
but flipped it off the table into the fender—just 
a little spitefully, perhaps — he lost his temper 
again and swore at me like a trooper. Lor’, how 
that old gentleman did swear! and the more he 
swore and danced round me, the more I laughed 
at last, so there was a pretty pair of us, Pre- 
sently it came out that Mr. Hugh Mackness was 
not likely to be there, was not expected that day, 
and having gently intimated that he might have 
told me so before, and not have wasted my val- 
uable time, I came away.” 

“ And that is the end of it?” 

“Yes. And so close to the end too, as it was, 
of a poor, irritable, unhappy life,” said Ben. 
‘“‘ Lucky for me I had not called at a later hour ; 
they might have hanged me on suspicion.” 

“ Yes.” = 

“Tt was unlucky too,” he added, “ for I might 
have saved the old man’s life—might have come 
in at the nick of time and caught some desper- 
ate wretch red-handed. I don’t think he would 
have run away from me either, had I once got a 
gripof him. Have you seen the evening papers ?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Oh, there’s a lot about it.” 

“Don’t tell me. I don’t want to hear any 
more. I ean’t bear any more, Ben,” I said. 








“All right,” he said, looking intently into my | 


face. “I'll not say another word, 
pale—I’ve frightened you.” 

“Tam tired.” 

“T’ve bored you with this yarn,” he said ; “ but 
it’s very seldom I get a long talk with you now.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ And now it has been all about myself,” he 
said, ruefully; ‘but I wanted to tell you. You're 
not offended at my trying to talk this matter out 
with young Mackness ?” 


“No.” 


You are very 


“T saw Ella was getting fond—too fond—of | 


him, And, after all, it was a fuss about nothing. 
For you have known all along his real name, it 
appears.” 

“T only knew last night.” 

“ Who told you?” 

“ Sally Garboush.” 

“That’s odd,” said Ben. 

“Who told you?” [inquired in my turn. 

“ Isaac Garboush,” was the reply. “‘ He stopped 
me in the street a night or two ago, and asked 
me what he should do. Whether I thought you 
knew that the gentleman who was always out 
with Ella lived in Ethelburga Buildings, Mincing 
Lane, and that his name was Mackness? I said, 
‘ Leave it to me.’” 

“ And you left us in ignorance.” 

“Only till I had seen my gentleman, 
do things in a hurry, Miss Maud. I wanted to 
make sure,” said Ben. “I had only that poor, 
half-starved old man’s word, and I don’t know 
much about him, only that he thinks a great deal 
of you, and that I’m a little bit jealous of him, 
now and then.” 

“ Ah! now you're talking nonsense.” 

“ He’s an odd old scamp,” said Ben, reflective- 
ly. “I don’t make him out. I don’t know what 
you’ve done to deserve it, but Isaac would go 
through fire and water to serve any of you girls.” 

“You can’t know that.” 

“He'd give up any work for you; he'd tell 
any lie for you, and so would Sal too, if sober 
enough to behave coherently,” said Ben, “Is 
there any reason for it?” 

“No. We have helped them once or twice in 
hard times. And perhaps they are more grate- 
ful—he is, at least—than the poor generally are.” 

“Gratitude is the rarest of qualities, young 
woman,” he said, sententiously. ‘“ We can’t ex- 
pect to find it too often in those who suffer the 
most and are cared for the least.” 

“ Ah! now you’re going to preach.” 

“To give you one of my sermons,” he said, 
laughing. ‘It will have to be a very short one, 
then, for I can see the lights of the engine com- 
ing round the curve.” 

“The engine that is to take us home. 
goodness !”” 

“Yes. You will not have much more of my 
talk,” he said, quickly. 

I did not mean to thank goodness that there 
was an end to any further conversation with him, 
to a téle-d-téle on a hard seat under the roof of 
a railway platform very much exposed to the 
draught, but I was thankful at the prospect of 
getting toward home, toward the end of a miser- 


I never 


Thank 





able, memorable day. toward Ella, whom I loved, 
and Lydia, whom I had been trying to love, and 
who was like a sharp mother to us, but still a 
mother sometimes. 

And when we were in a third-class compart- 
ment with a few other folk bound Londonward, 
I must have fallen fast asleep at once—almost 
as soon as I had sat down—for I remembered no- 
thing more till we were at Victoria Station. The 
train had rattled along noiselessly, the engine 
had shrieked a great deal, people had talked and 
laughed about me, and got in and out of the car- 
riage pretty frequently; but they were all parts 
of an unreal world, and mingled in a confused 
dream with my father and Hugh Mackness, the 
dark lane which [ had left behind me, and a City 
counting-house in dire confusion, with a murder- 
ed man lying face downward on the floor. 

At Victoria I felt a hand touch mine, and heard 
Ben say, “ Here we are.” I started and looked 
up, and found that a thick woollen comforter— 
bright red—was wound twice round my throat, 
like a vermilion boa-constrictor. 

“What ever have you been doing?” I asked, 
tartly, as it flashed to my mind that I must have 
looked “a pretty figure” asleep and with ‘hat on. 

“I thought you would catch cold near the open 
door with the people coming in and out,” he said. 

“Where did you get this thing?” I asked, tak- 
ing it off with alacrity, and pitching it at him, I 
am sorry to confess. 

“T speculated in it this evening.” 

“Why, it’s—it’s—” 

“Yes, it’s out of the threepenny-threefarthing 
lot; ‘all wool,’” he explained, in a matter-of-fact 
way. “I bought it of Miss Lydia before I came 
out. I thought you might feel chilly.” 

“Thank you. But I don’t wear threepenny- 
threefarthing comforters out of the shop; and if 
I did, I—” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Ben, coolly twist- 
ing it round his own thick neck. “I’ve only lent it 
to you. J may wear it, I suppose? It’s my own 
property.” 

“You will not wear it, if you’re going to walk 
any further with me,” I replied. “I never saw 
such a fright as you look.” 

Ben snatched the objectionable article off again, 
and thrust it into his coat pocket. 

“All right,” he said; “then I won’t wear it. 
But you've no right to sell anything that makes 
people frights.” 

After this we walked home together. He of- 
fered me his arm, but I had an objection to walk- 
ing arm in arm, and had to hold up my skirt, 
and so forth, and he was content to take long 
strides by my side, and to tower over me like a 
giant. It had seemed a long, long night, but I 
was surprised to find the shops all open still, and 
Fisher Street, Soho, full of light and in the thick 
of its business career, It was only ten minutes 
past nine, I saw by the baker’s clock next door to 
us as I passed. Mrs. Bond, the baker’s wife, 
was standing at the door, and gave us a friendly 
nod and a “ Good-evening to you both,” and would 
have been glad to know—I could see it in her 
eyes—where we had been together and on what 
particular errand. 

There was a dispute going on inside The Fea- 
thers, and people were congregating on the pave- 
ment and peering through the open swing-doors ; 
and as we reached home, Sally Garboush was run 
out by two excited bar-men in shirt sleeves into 
the middle of the road and left there, screaming 
out strong language, and threatening to rip the 
hearts out of all who had offended her. I was 
afraid she would see me, and come across to de- 
tail her wrongs, so I darted in-doors out of her 
way, and Ben Wellmore, always a curious man, 
said, “ Good-night. Thank you, Maud”—for my 
company, I suppose he meant—and then crossed 
over to inquire into the origin of the dispute. 

And I was home at last, and very, very grate- 
ful to be at home. 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





HOW TO GIVE CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 
gts the momentous question of what to 
LA. give at Christmas has been decided, comes 
the one of how the gifts shall be bestowed. 

The time-honored stocking as a receptacle for 
the gifts bestowed by Santa Claus heads the list. 
The child who has never had the pleasure of 
timidly taking a first look at his laden stocking, 
strangely changed from the gaunt slenderness in 
which he had left it the night before, to a humpy, 
knobby plumpness very suggestive of interior 
richness, and of gayly drawing out the topmost 
bundles, and tremblingly investigating the far 
regions of the toe, has missed one source of joy 
that should have fallen to his lot. 

A pleasant fashion is to put a sprig of cedar 
on the front of each stocking near the top. The 
children, no matter how cold and stormy the 
weather, enjoy gathering the green themselves 
the day before Christmas, and trimming off a 
spray for each stocking. 

When the stockings are hung at bed-time, each 
is dressed with a tiny sprig of cedar, and after 
the children have wound up their frolic with a 
Christmas song, they go to bed to dream of the 
next morning’s pleasures. 

When two or three families are to be gathered 
together for the holiday season, an appropriate 
holder for the gifts is a large stocking, roomy 
enough to hold all the presents, large and small, 
excepting, of course, such things as a rocking- 
horse and a piano, or such of their cousins in 
size as may be included in the collection. 

The stocking should be made of bright-colored 
cambric, cut the shape of a stocking, but of a 
short and stubby one, and trimmed with green. It 
is hung in its place by the mantel-piece before the 
younger members of the party are obliged to say 
good-night. The gifts are given into the charge 
of one or two persons to be placed in the stock- 








ing, which is emptied of its treasures on Christ- 
mas morning at as early an hour as wide-awake 
juveniles and nap-loving elders can agree upon, 
Each gift is done up into a neat package, plainly 
marked with the name of the person for whom 
itis intended. Some one is appointed to unload the 
stocking, and two or three istants from among 
the children distribute the packages as the names 
are read. 

Of Christmas trees there are all sizes, shapes, 
and kinds. The tree may tower to the ceiling 
in a richly furnished parlor, or it may reach the 
height of a few feet only in some small cottage, 
but it is very doubtful if the lofty specimen will 
afford more pleasure than its lowly neighbor. 

It does not take much work to make a tree 
look gay and festive. From branch to branch 
are hung chains of gilt and silver paper, made 
by cutting the paper into narrow strips three 
inches long, and pasting half the strips into rings 
by joining the ends together, then all into a long 
chain by slipping the other strips through the 
rings already made, and joining the ends as be- 
fore. Wreaths of bright berries are placed on 
the topmost boughs. Hollow egg shells, colored 
light shades, or those covered with gold and sil- 
ver paper, are hung on the tips of branches by 
tying a thread around a tassel made of tissue-pa- 
per cut into very fine strips, passing the thread 
through the holes in the egg, and tying the other 
end around the branch. The best effeet is ob- 
tained by making the holes in the sides instead 
of the ends of the shells. Tiny horns of colored pa- 
per are also hung, large end down, from the branch- 
es ; wherever they can be placed with safety, are 
put small candles. When the presents are ar- 
ranged to show to the best advantage, and the ean- 
dles lighted, the tree makes a very pretty sight 
to both young eyes and old. 

In a certain family this Christmas the gifts are 
to be presented in the following manner: 

A week before Christmas each member of the 
family will find tied on his or her door-knob in the 
morning an invitation from Santa Claus to be 
present in the front parlor on Christmas morn- 
ing at seven o'clock. 





Each note is to be writ- 
ten on bright-colored paper, cut into fancy shape, 
and each different. The notes will be securely 
sealed, and addressed in a scraggy hand which 
can not be traced to any one about the house, 
and so is calculated to provide the children with 
the mystery they so much enjoy. The friends 
who are to spend Christmas at the same house 
will receive similar invitations, 

The parlors when opened on Christrnas morn- 
ing are to be dimly lighted, and will disclose the 
sleigh in which Santa Claus is making his rounds, 
and the jolly old gentleman himself, who, after 
a few remarks of Christmas greeting, calls on 
some one of the grown-up people present to car- 
ry the gifts, which he finds among his load of 
furs and bundles, to the expectant company seat- 
ed at a respectful distance. 

Santa Claus is to be-dressed in a fur coat and 
cap, and will have a full white beard and wig. 
The last have been manufactured at home out 
of wool and cotton. Small bells sewed along 
the sleeves of his coat, which will ring whenever 
he moves, will add much to the effect. The 
sleigh will be brought in whole or piecemeal, as 
best suits the size of the doors, and after it is in 
will be arranged in the back parlor close to the 
folding-doors leading into the front parlor, and in 
such a position that the horses are supposed to 
have stopped just after they had got out of sight. 
The sleigh is to be provided with fur robes, and 
filled with the gifts, some done up in packages, 
and others left without any wrappings. As soon 
of Santa Claus has filled his arms with the last 
as the presents the sleigh is to be quietly drawn 
from sight and taken out, and when Santa Claus 
hands the last bundle to his assistant he will 
discover that his team has started on without 
him, and with a grand flourish and good-by’s and 
loud “ whoas !” he will run out after it. — 

A Christmas pie afforded much amusement at a 
family party. 
in the morning, but one for each person present 
had been reserved for this dish, which was in the 
shape of a large old-fashioned pie, though really 
not a pie at all, 


Most of the gifts had been given 


= 


The presents, which were all small—one was a 
ring, one a locket, another a bit of old lace, a 
third a five-dollar gold piece to purchase some 
books a certain boy felt were necessary to com- 
plete his happiness—were done up in small pack- 
ages, tied with ribbon, and covered up in the fine 
white sand with which the bowl was filled. The 
sand was rounded up on top, hiding the packages, 
and was decorated with a wreath of green around 
the edge, and a sprig of holly stuck in the centre. 

It was passed around the table, and each per- 
son allowed to put in his fingers and draw out one 
package. Each package had on it the name of 
the person for whom it was intended, and as few, 
if any, drew their own, there was considerable 
passing over of gayly tied packages, which add- 
ed to the fun. 

Another Christmas pie, which looks exactly 
like a real pie, and gives no evidence that it con- 
tains anything more than a pie should,is made 
by lining a large dish with a thick crust made 
without shortening. After the under crust is 
placed in the dish, it is filled with cotton, or anv- 
thing that will keep up the upper crust, which 
is then put over the top, but not fastened to the 
lower one at the edges. After the crust is baked, 
the top is lifted off, the gifts placed in the pie, 
the top laid on again, and a twist of dough laid 
around the edge to hold the two crusts together. 
The whole is then set in the oven just long enough 
to harden the twist, but not long enough to heat 
the pie through. The pie is then taken out of 
the dish, and sent to its destination, with a mes- 
sage that it is not to be cut until brought on the 
table at the Christmas dinner. 

A pretty arrangement is to line the pie with 
tin-foil, and place above that a layer of damp 
cotton, on which are arranged choice cut flowers. 
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A CLOUD-FORM. 


STOOD upon a mountain-top, 
Thrilled deep with passion, young, and proud, 
As though the warm beat could not stop 
In veins that seemed to throb aloud; 
But, as I stood, I saw the shape 
Of a ghost upon the cloud.... 


The ghost of me: for, as I bent 
To peer into its gray, vague face, 
It showed my own bewilderment ; 
And as I crept from place to place, 
A shudder at my heart, it crept 
With the same stealthy pace.... 


I smiled at last. “A ghost!” I said. 
“Some freak of nature.” Yet a thought 
Of what men are when they are dead 
Chilled me as if my soul had caught 
A sense of bloodless after-life, 
Dark as the black sea-bed. 
GeorGeE Epcar Montgomery. 





WHITE HEATHER: 
A Nobel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrsor or “Jupira Suakesreare,” “A Prinorss or 
Tuvu te,” “ Maoceop or Dare,” Ero, 


CHAPTER I. 
A JOURNEY NORTHWARD. 

N a certain cold evening in January, and just 

as the Scotch night mail was about to start 
for the north, a stranger drove up to Euston and 
alighted, and was glad enough to escape from the 
chill draughts of the echoing station into the glow 
and warmth and comfort of a sleeping car. He 
was a man of means apparently ; for one-half of 
this carriage, containing four berths, and forming 
a room apart, as it were, had been reserved for 
himself alone, while his travelling impedimenta 
—fur-lined coats and hoods and rugs and what 
not—were of an elaborate and sumptuous deserip- 
tion. On the other hand, there was nothing of 
ostentation about either his dress, or appearance, 
or demeanor. He was a tall, thin, quiet-looking 
man, with an aquiline nose, sallow complexion, 
and keen but not unkindly gray eyes. His short- 
cropped hair was grizzled, and there were deep 
lines in the worn and ascetic face ; but this may 
have been the result of an exhausting climate 
rather than of any mental care, for there was cer- 
tainly no touch of melancholy in his expression. 
His costume was somewhat prim and precise ; 
there was akind of school-masterish look about the 
stiff white collar and small black tie; his gloves 
were new and neat. For the rest, he seemed used 
to travelling ; he began to make himself at home 
at once, and scarcely looked up from this setting 
of things to rights when the conductor made his 
appearance, 

“Mr. Hodson, sir ?” the latter said, with an in- 
quiring glance, 

“That's about what they call me,” he answered, 
slowly, as he opened a capacious dressing-bag cov- 
ered with crocodile-hide. 

“ Do you expect any friends to join you further 
along, sir ?” 

“ Not that I know of,’ was the answer, and a 
pair of dark blue velvet slippers, with initials 
worked in gold, were fished out and thrown upon 
the seat beside him. 

But when the conductor had got one of the low- 
er sleeping-bertlis made ready,and the traveller 
had completed his leisurely arrangements for pass- 
ing the night in comfort, a somewhat one-sided 
conversation ensued. This gaunt, slow-speaking, 
reserved man proved to be quite talkative—in a 
curious, measured, dry, and staccato fashion ; and 
if his conversation consisted chietly of questions, 
these showed that he had a very honest and 
simple concern in the welfare of this other hu- 
man being whom chance had thrown in his way, 
and that he could express his friendly interest 
without any touch of patronage or condescension. 
He asked first about the railway line—how the 
company’s servants were paid, what were their 
hours on duty, whether they had formed any as- 
sociations for relief in case of sickness, what this 
particular man got for his work, whether he could 
look forward to any bettering of his lot, and so 
forth. And then, fixing his eyes more scrutiniz- 
ingly on his companion, he began to ask about 
his family affairs—where he lived, what children 
he had, how often he saw them, and the like; 
and these questions were so obviously prompted 
by no idle curiosity, but by an honest sympathy, 
and by the apparent desire of one human being 
to get to understand fully and clearly the position 
and surroundings and prospects of this other fel- 
low-creature, that it was impossible for any one 
to take offense. 

“ And how old is your little girl ?” 

“Eight, sir: she will be nine in May next.” 

“ What do you call her ?” 

Caroline, sir.” 

“Why, you don’t say !” he exclaimed, with his 
eyes—which were usually calm and observant— 
lighting up with some surprise. “That is the 
name of my girl too, though I can’t call her little 
any more. Well, now,” he added, as he took out 
his purse and selected a sovereign from the mass 
of coins, “I think this is about what you ought 
to do. When you get back to Camden-Town, you 
start an account in the Post-office Savings-Bank, 
in your little girl’s name, and you put in this sov- 
ereign as a first deposit. Then, whenever you 
have an odd sixpence or shilling to give her—a 
birthday present, or that—you keep adding on and 
on, and there will be a nice little sum for her in 
after-years, And if ever she asks, you can tell 
her it was the father of an American Caroline 
who made her this little present ; and if she grows 











up to be as good a girl as the American Carry, 
she'll do very well, I think.” 

The conductor scarcely knew how to express 
his thanks, but the American cut him short, say- 
ing, coolly : 

“T don’t give the sovereign to you at all. It 
is in trust for your daughter. And you don’t look 
to me the kind of man who would go and drink it.” 

He took out an evening newspaper, and at the 
hint the conductor went away to get ready the 
berths in the other end of the car. When he came 
back again to see if the gentleman wanted any- 
thing further for the night, they had thundered 
along the line until they were nearing Rugby. 

“ Why, yes,” Mr. Hodson said, in answer to the 
question, “ you might get me a bottle of soda- 
water when we get to the station.” 

“T have soda-water in the ear, sir.” 

“ Bring me a bottle, then, please.” 

“ And shall I get anything else for you, sir, at 
Rugby ?” 

“No, I thank you.” 

When the man returned with the soda-water, 
the traveller had taken from his dressing-bag a 
bottle labelled “Bromide of Potassium,” and he 
was just about to mix his customary sleeping 
draught, when it occurred to him that perhaps this 
conductor could tell him something of the new 
and far country into which he was about to ad- 
venture for the first time. And in making these 
inquiries he showed that he was just as frank- 
spoken about his own plans and circumstances 
as he expected other people to be about theirs. 
When the conductor confessed that he knew next 
to nothing about the north of Scotland, never hav- 
ing been further than Perth, and even then his 
knowledge of the country being confined to the 
railway line and the stations, Mr. Hodson went 
on to say in that methodical way of his, with lit- 
tle rising inflections here and there : 

“ Well, it’s bound to be different from London, 
anyway. It can’t be like London ; and that’s the 
main thing forme. Why, that London fog, never 
moving, same in the morning, same at night, it’s 
just too dismal for anything ; the inside of a jail 
isa fool toit. ’Pears to me that a London after- 
noon is just about as melancholy as they make it ; 
if there’s anything more melancholy than that 
anywhere, I don’t know it. Well, now, it can’t 
be like that at Cape Wrath.” 

“JT should think not, sir.” 

“T dare say if I lived in the town, and had my 
club, and knew people, it might be different ; and 
my daughter seems to get through the time well 
enough ; but young folks are easily amused. Say, 
now, about this salmon-fishing in the north: you 
don’t know when it begins ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You haven’t seen anybody going yet with a 
bundle of rods ?” 

“No, sir, not this year yet.” 

“Hope they haven’t been playing it on me—I 
was told I could begin on the eleventh. But it 
don’t signify much so long’s I get out of that in- 
fernal cut-throat atmosphere of London.” 

At this point the train began to slow into Rug- 
by station, and the conductor left to attend to his 
duties; and by the time they were moving out 
again and on their way to the far north, Mr. Hod- 
son had mixed and drank his nightly potion, and, 
partially undressed, was wrapped up in the thick 
and warm coverings of the sleeping-berth, where, 
whether owing to the bromide of potassium or 
the jog-trot rattle of the wheels, he was soon 
plunged in a profound slumber. 

Well, if part of his design in thus venturing 
upon a journey to the north in midwinter was to 
get away from the monotonous mists of London, 
the next morning showed him that so far he had 
been abundantly successful, The day breaking 
caused him to open his eyes, and instinctively 
he turned to the window. There before him was 
a strange, and unusual, and welcome sight. No 
more dismal grays, and the gathering down of a 
hopeless dusk, but the clear, glad light of the 
morning—a band of flashing gold all along the 
eastern horizon, behind the jet-black stems and 
branches of the leafless trees; and over that the 
heavens were all of a pale and luminous lilac, 
with clouds hanging here and there—clouds that 
were dark and almost thunderous in their purple 
look, but that really meant nothing but beauty, 
as they lay there soft and motionless in the glow- 
ing and mysticaldawn. Quickly he got up. The 
windows were thrown open. And this air that 
rushed in—so fresh, so sweet, so full of all kinds 
of mellow and fragrant messages from the hills, 
and the pine woods, and the wide-lying straths— 
did it not bring a strange kind of joy and surprise 
with it ? 

“ A beautiful morning, sir; we are getting near 
to Perth now,” the conductor said, when he made 
his appearance. 

“ Are we on time?” 

“Yes, in very good time.” 

“ And no hurry about breakfast ?” 

“No, sir; you don’t start again till nine 
o'clock.” 

Even this big hollow station, with its wide 
stone platforms and resounding arch—was it the 
white light that filled it, or the fresh air that 
blew through it, that made it quite a cheerful 
place? He was charmed with the accent of the 
timid handmaiden who brought him his break- 
fast in the refreshment-room, and who waited on 
him in such a friendly, half-anxious, shy fashion, 
and he wondered whether he would dare to offer 
so pretty and well-mannered a young lady any- 
thing over the customary charge in token of his 
gratitude to her for her gentle ways. Perth it- 
self: well, there had been rain in the night, and 
the streets near the station were full of mud; 
but then the cart ruts in the mud were gleaming 
lines of gold, and the beautiful sky hung over 
the slowly rising smoke of the houses, and the 
air was everywhere so sweet and welcome. He 
had got into a new world altogether; the weight’ 
of the London atmosphere was lifted from him ; 








he whistled “ Auld Lang Syne”—which was the 


only Scotch air he knew—and the lugubrious tune 
sounded quite pleasant on so joyous a morning. 

Moreover, these were but first and common- 
place experiences. For by-and-by, when he had 
again taken his seat to prosecute his journey—and 
he found himself the sole occupant of the carriage 
—the sunrise had widened into the full splendor 
of a sun-lit day; and as the train sped away to 
the north, he, sitting at the window there, and 
having nothing to do but examine the new coun- 
try he was entering, was wholly amazed at the 
intensity and brilliancy of the coloring around, 
and at the extraordinary vividness of the light. 
The wide stretches of the Tay shone like bur- 
nished silver; there were yellow straths and 
fields, and beech hedges of a rich russet red, and 
fir woods of a deep fresh green, and still further 
away low-lying hills of a soft and ruddy purple, 
touched sharp here and there with patches of 
snow, and over all these a blue sky as of sum- 
mer. The moist, warm air that blew in at the 
window seemed laden with pine odors; the coun- 
try women at the small stations had a fresh pink 
color in their cheeks ; everywhere a new and glad 
and wholesome life seemed to be abroad, and 
cheerfulness, and rich hues, and sunlight. 

“This is good enough,” he said to himself. 
“This is something like what I shipped for.” 

And so they sped on: through the soft, wide- 
stretching woods of Murthly, and Birnam, and 
Dunkeld; through the shadow and sudden gleams 
of Killiecrankie’s Pass ; on by Blair Atholl and 
the banks of the Garry; until, with slow and la- 
boring breath, the train began to force its way 
up the heights of the Grampians, in the lone 
neighborhood of the Drumuochter Forest. The 
air was keener here; the patches of snow were 
nearer at hand; indeed, in some places the line 
had evidently been cleared, and large snow-banks 
heaped up on each side. But by-and-by the mo- 
tion of the train seemed to become easier, and 
soon it was apparent that the descent had be- 
gun. Presently they were rattling away down 
into the wide and shining valley of Strathspey ; 
and far over there on the west and north, and 
keeping guard over the plain, as it were, rose 
the giant masses of the Cairngorm hills, the 
snow sparkling here and there on their shoulders 
and peaks. 

It was not until half past four in the afternoon 
that the long railway journey came to an end; 
and during that time he had come upon many a 
scene of historical interest and pictorial beauty. 
He had been within a short distance of the mourn- 
ful “ haughs of Cromdale” ; he had crossed Cul- 
loden Moor, Nearing Forres, he had come with- 
in sight of the Northern Sea, and thereafter had 
skirted the blue ruffled waters of the Moray and 
Cromarty and Dornoch firths. But even when 
he had got to Lairg, a little hamlet at the foot 
of Loch Shin, his travelling for the day was not 
nearly over; there still remained a drive of four- 
and-twenty miles ; and although it was now dusk, 
and the weather threatened a change, he pre- 
ferred to push on that night. Travelling did not 
seem to tire him much: no doubt he was famil- 
iar with immeasurably greater distances in his 
own country. Moreover, he had learned that 
there was nothing particular to look at in the 
stretch of wild moorland that lay between him 
and his destination; and then again, if it was 
dark now, there would be moonlight later on. 
So he ate his dinner leisurely and in content un- 
til a wagonette with two stout horses was brought 
round; then he got in, and presently they were 
away from the little hamlet and out in a strange 
land of darkness and silence, scarcely anything 
visible around them, the only sound the jog-trot 
sound of the horses’ feet. 

It was a desperately lonely drive. The road 
appeared to go over interminable miles of flat or 
scarcely undulating moorland; and even when 
the moonlight began to make the darkness faint- 
ly visible, that only increased the sense of soli- 
tude, for there was not even a single tree to break 
the monotony of the sombre horizon line. It 
had begun to rain also: not actual rain, but a 
kind of thin drizzle, that seemed to mix itself up 
with the ineffectual moonlight, and throw a wan 
haze over these far-reaching and desolate wastes. 
Tramp, tramp, went the horses’ feet through this 
ghostly world; the wet mist grew thicker and 
thicker, and clung around the traveller’s hair; it 
was a chilling mist, moreover, and seemed to 
search for weak places about the throat. The 
only sharply defined objects that the eye could 
rest on were the heads and up-thrown ears of the 
horses, that shone in the light sent forward by 
the lamps: all else was a formless wilderness of 
gloom, shadows following shadows, and ever the 
desolate landscape stretching on and on, and los- 
ing itself in the night. 

The American stood up in the wagonette, 
perhaps to shake off for a second the clammy 
sensation of the wet. 

“Say, young man,” he observed—but in an ab- 
sent kind of way, for he was regarding, as far as 
that was possible, the dusky undulations of the 
mournful landscape—“ don’t you think, now, that 
for a good wholesome dose of God-forsakenness, 
this ’}] about take the cake ?” 

“Ah beg your paurdon, sir,” said the driver, 
who was apparently a Lowlander. 

The stranger, however, did not seem inclined 
to continue the conversation; he sank into his 
seat again, gathered his rugs round him, and 
contented himself as heretofore by idly watching 
the lamp-light touching here and there on the 
harness and lighting up the horses’ heads and ears. 

Mile after mile, hour after hour, went by in this 
monotonous fashion ; and to the stranger it seem- 
ed as if he were piercing further and further into 
some unknown land unpeopled by any human 
creatures. Not a ray of light from any hut or 
farm-house was visible anywhere. But, as the 
the time went. on, there was at least some little 
improvement in the weather. Either the moon- 
light was growing stronger, or the thin drizzle 
clearing off; at all events, he could now make 





out ahead of him, and beyond the flat moor 
land, the dusky masses of some mountains, with 
one great peak overtopping them all. He asked 
the name. 

“That is Ben Clebrig, sir.” 

And then through the mist and the moonlight 
a dull sheet of silver began to disclose itself 
dimly. 

“Ts that a lake down there ?” 

“Loch Naver, sir.” 

“Then we are not far from Inver-Mudal 2” 

“No far noo; just a mile or two, sir,” was the 
consoling answer. 

And indeed when he got to the end of his 
journey, and reached the little hostelry set far 
amid these moorland and mountain wilds, his 
welcome there made ample amends. He was 
ushered into a plain, substantially furnished, 
and spacious sitting-room, brightly lit up by the 
lamp that stood on the white cloth of the table, 
and also by the blazing glare from the peats in 
the mighty fire-place; and when his eyes had got 
accustomed to this bewilderment of warmth and 
light, he found awaiting his orders, and standing 
shyly at the door, a pretty, tall, fair-haired girl, 
who, with the softest accent in the world, asked 
him what she should bring him for supper. And 
when he said he did not care to have anything, 
she seemed quite surprised and even concerned. 
It was a long, long drive, she said, in her shy and 
pretty way; and would not the gentleman have 
some hare soup—that they had kept hot for him? 
and so forth. But her coaxing was of no avail. 

“ By-the-way, what is your name, my girl 2” he 
said, 

“ Nelly, sir.” 

“Well, then, Nelly, do you happen to know 
whether Lord Ailine’s keeper is anywhere in the 
neighborhood ?” 

“ He is in the unn, sir, waiting for you.” 

“Oh, indeed. Well, tell him I should like to 
see him. And say, what is his name ?” 

* Ronald, sir.” 

“ Ronald ?” 

“That is his first name,” she explained. 

“His ‘first name’? I thought that was one 
of our Americanisms.” 

She did not seem to understand this. 

“Ronald Strang is his name, sir; but we jist 
call him Ronald.” 

“Very well, Nelly; you go and tell him I want 
to see him.” 

“Ferry well, sir, 
went. 

But little indeed did this indefatigable student 
of nature and human nature—who had been but 
half interested by his observations and experi- 
ences through that long day’s travel—know what 
was yet in store for him. The door opened; a 
slim-built and yet muscular young man of eight- 
and-twenty or so appeared there, clad in a smart 
deer-stalking costume of brownish-green ; he held 
his cap in his hand; and round his shoulder was 
the strap from which hung behind the brown 
leather case of his telescope. This Mr. Hodson 
saw at a glance; and also something more. He 
prided himself on his judgment of character. 
And when his quick look had taken in the keen, 
sun-tanned face of this young fellow, the square 
intellectual forehead, the firm eyebrows, the fine- 
ly cut and intelligent mouth, and a certain proud 
set of the head, he said to himself,“ This is a 
man: there’s something here worth knowing.” 

‘* Good-evening, sir,” the keeper said, to break 
the momentary silence. 

“ Good-evening,” said Mr. Hodson (who had 
been rather startled out of his manners). “Come 
and sit down by the fire, and let’s have a talk 
now about the shooting and the salmon-fishing. 
I have brought the letters from the Duke’s agent 
with me.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Strang; and he moved a bit 
further into the room, but remained standing, cap 
in hand. 

“Pull in a chair,” said Mr. Hodson, who was 
searching for the letters. 

“Thank ye, sir; thank ye,” said the keeper; 
but he remained standing nevertheless, 

Mr. Hodson returned to the table. 

“Sit down, man, sit down,” said he, and he 
himself pulled in a chair. “I don’t know what 
your customs are over here, but anyhow I’m an 
American citizen; I’m not a lord.” 

Somewhat reluctantly the keeper obeyed this 
injunction, and for a minute or two seemed to be 
rather uncomfortable ; but when he began to an- 
swer the questions concisely put to him with re- 
gard to the business before them, his shyness 
wholly wore away, for he was the master of this 
subject, not the stranger who was seeking for in- 
formation. Into the details of these matters it is 
needless to enter here; and, indeed, so struck 
was the American with the talk and bearing of 
this new acquaintance that the conversation went 
far afield. And the further afield it went, the 
more and more was he impressed with the extraor- 
dinary information and intelligence of the man, 
the independence of his views, the shrewdness 
and sometimes sarcasm of his judgments. Al- 
ways he was very respectful; but in his eyes— 
which seemed singularly dark and lustrous here 
in-doors, but which, out-of-doors and when he 
was after the wary stag, or the still more wary 
hinds, on*the far slopes of Clebrig, contracted 
and became of a keen brownish-gray—was a 
kind of veiled fire of humor, which, as the stran- 
ger guessed, might in other circumstances blaze 
forth wildly enough. Mr. Hodson, of Chicago, 
was entirely puzzled. A gamekeeper? He had 
thought (from his reading of English books) that 
a gamekeeper was a velveteen-coated person 
whose ideas ranged from the ale-house to the 
pheasant coverts, and thence and quickly back 
again. But this man seemed to have a wide and 
competent knowledge of public affairs; and, 
when it came to a matter of argument (they had 
a keen little squabble about the protection tariffs 
of America) he could reason hard, and was not 
overcompliant. 
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“ God bless me!’ Mr. Hodson was driven to ex- 
claim at last, “ what is a man of your ability do- 
ing in a place like this? Why don’t you go away 
to one of the big cities—or over to America— 
where a young fellow with his wits about him 
can push himself forward ?” 

“T would rather be ‘ where the dun deer lie,’” 
said he, with a kind of bashful laugh. 

“You read Kingsley?” the other said, still 
more astonished. 

“My brother lends me his books from time to 
time,” Ronald said, modestly, “He’s a Free 
Church minister in Glasgow.” 

“ A Free Church minister ? 
college, then ?” 

“Yes, sir; he took his degree at Aberdeen.” 

“ But—but,” said the new-comer— who had 
come upon a state of affairs he could not under- 
stand at all—“ who was your father, then? He 
sent your brother to college, I presume ?” 

“Oh, no sir. My father is a small, farmer 
down the Lammermuir way; and he just gave 
my brother Andrew his wages like the rest, and 
Andrew saved up for the classes.” 

“You are not a Highlander, then ?” 

“ But half-and-half, like my name, sir,” he said 
(and all the shyness was gone now: he spoke to 
this stranger frankly and simply as he would 
have spoken to a shepherd on the _hill-side). 
“My mother was Highland. She was a Macdon- 
ald; and so she would have me called Ronald ; 
it’s & common name wi’ them,” 

Mr. Hodson stared at him for a second or two 
in silence. 

“ Well,” said he, slowly, “I don’t know. Dif- 
ferent men have different ways of looking at 
things. I think if I were of your age, and had 
your intelligence, I would try for something bet- 
ter than being a gamekeeper.” 

“Tam very well content, sir,” said the other, 
placidly ; “and I couldna be more than that any- 
where else. It’s a healthy life ; and a healthy life 
is the best of anything—at least that is my way of 
thinking. I wadna like to try the toun; I doubt 
it wouldna ’gree wi’ me.’ And then he rose to 
his feet. “I beg your pardon, sir; I've been 
keeping ye late.” 

Well, Mr. Hodson was nothing loath to let him 
go; for although he had arrived at the convic- 
tion that here was a valuable human life, of ex- 
ceptional quality and distinction, being absolute- 
ly thrown away and wasted, still he had not form- 
ed the arguments by which he might try to save 
it for the general good, and for the particular 
good of the young man himself. He wanted 
time to think over this matter—and in cool blood ; 
for there is no doubt that he had been surprised 
and fascinated by the intellectual boldness and 
incisiveness of the younger man’s opinions, and 
by the chance sarcasms that had escaped him. 

“T could get him a good opening in Chicago soon 
enough,” he was thinking to himself, when the 
keeper had left, ‘“‘ but upon my soul I don’t know 
the man that is fit to become that man’s master. 
Why, I'd start a newspaper for him myself, and 
make him editor—and if he can’t write, he has 
got mother-wit enough to guide them that can 
—but he and I would be quarrelling in a week. 
That fellow is not to be driven by anybody.” 

He now rang the bell for a candle,and the 
slim and yellow-haired Nelly showed him up- 
stairs to his room, which he found to be comfort- 
ably warm, for there was a blazing peat fire in 
the grate, scenting all the air with its delicious 
odor. He bade her good-night, and turned to 
open his dressing-bag; but at the same moment 
he heard voices without, and being of an inquir- 
ing turn of mind, he went to the window. The 
first thing he saw was that outside a beautiful 
clear moonlight was now shining, the leafless 
elm-trees and the heavy-foliaged pines throwing 
sharp black shadows across the white road. And 
this laughing and jesting at the door of the inn ? 
Surely he heard Ronald’s voice there—the gayest 
of any—among the gibes that seemed to form 
their farewells for the night? Then there was 
the shutting of a door; and in the silence that 
ensued he saw the solitary, straight-limbed, clean- 
made figure of a man stride up the white road, 
a little dog trotting behind him. 

“Come along, Harry, my lad,” the man said to 
his small companion, and that, sure enough, was 
the keeper’s voice. 

And then, in the stillness of the moonlight 
night, this watcher and listener was startled to 
hear a clear and powerful tenor voice suddenly 
begin to sing—in a careless fashion, it is true, 
as if it were but to cheer the homeward-going. 


He went through 





“Come, all ye jolly shepherds 
That whistle through the glen, 
I'll tell ye of a secret 
That courtiers dinna ken: 
What is the greatest bliss 
That the tongue 0’ man can name ?— 
"Tis to woo a bonnie lassie 
When the kye come hame.” 

“Great heavens!” said Mr. Hodson to himself, 
“such a voice—and all Europe waiting for a new 
tenor! But at seven or eight and twenty I sup- 
pose he is beyond training.” 

The refrain became more and more distant: 

“When the kye come hame, 
When the kye come hame, 

*Twixt the gloamin’ and the mirk, 
When the kye come hame.” 

Both the keeper and the little trotting terrier 
had disappeared now, having turned a corner of 
the road where there was a clump of trees. The 
traveller who had wandered into these romote 
wilds sat down for a minute or two to sum up his 
investigations of the evening, and they were these: 

“ Accounts of the deer seem shaky; but there 
may have been bad shooting this last year, as he 
says. The salmon-fishing sounds more likely ; 
and then Carry could come with us in the boat, 
which would make it less dull for her. Anyhow, 
I have discovered the most remarkable man I 
have met with as yet in the old country; and to 
think of his being thrown away like that !” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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peers JOHNSON, one of the most eminent 
of authors, died in London December 13, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey December 20, 
1784. His early friend, Dr. Taylor, read the fu- 
neral service; and among the chief mourners 
were Sir. Joshua Reynolds, Edmund Burke, Col- 
man, the author of pleasant comedies, and John- 
son’s faithful black servant Frank. Garrick, his 
pupil, had preceded him, and lay already in the 
Abbey. Goldsmith was buried in the Temple 
church-yard. Not many of the noble and the 
great graced the funeral of England’s chief au- 
thor. His intense conservatism in church and 
state had not gained him many friends among 
the ruling class; royalty in those days was con- 
tent with a passing notice of the famous writer, 
and peers and princes had scarcely learned to 
read. The extreme conservatism that Johnson 
had fostered tended to depress and humiliate the 
men of thought. The king gave him a pension; 
the peers and princes looked upon their great 
master and champion as a faithful slave. 

Across the ocean a different scene had sprung 
up in the last years of Johnson’s life; it was one 
upon which he could never bear to look. Here 
was a government that professed to found itself 
upon the cultivation of the intellect, whose leaders 
were men of thought, like Franklin and Jefferson, 
and whose people were all to be educated in the 
duties of freemen. Johnson’s warm dislike of 
everything American is well known. He had 
heaped upon the revolted colonists all his bitter- 
est epithets; he would have them taxed, harried, 
subdued. Franklin and Adams, Washington and 
Jefferson, were to him only insignificant traitors 
fit for the halter and the block. His huge dis- 
eased frame was convulsed with rage at the 
mere mention of America. A land without a 
king, nobles, and a ruling priesthood was to 
Johnson a land of abomination. A king was to 
him, as to Bacon, “a mortal god on earth” ; and 
nobles, however newly created, a lower race of 
demi-gods, If Johnson was looked upon by his 
masters as a slave, he deserved it for his extreme 
superstitions and servility. 

But there were other elements in his character 
that raised him above his lower nature, and made 
him one of the benefactors and ornaments of his 
race. His huge and ponderous intellect was con- 
stantly softened by the tenderest and the most 
refined impulses. He loved with a romantic fond- 
ness his friends, his wife, his mother, the poor, the 
sad. His benevolence was boundless and un- 
wearied. In his writings he constantly labored 
to attain that delicate refinement which is the 
highest charm of the finest minds—the purity 


of fancy that gives literature all its lasting | 


strength. In his finer passages he rises to celes- 
tial harmony. Rasselas, torn from his giant 
mind in its terrible distress, abounds in gentle 
sweetness. The Rambler, the voice of his saddest 
hours, is still an effort to raise man above him- 
self. The “ Dictionary,” parent of all later die- 
tionaries, is still the work of a commanding 
genius, The Lives of the Poets are unequalled by 
any later lives. 

Johnson’s death was followed by an unexam- 
pled interest and curiosity. No man’s life was 
ever so carefully studied, examined, covered with 
praise or blame, except perhaps Carlyle’s. The 
two rude, fierce, harsh, desponding, unsparing 
critics were not unlike in their manners and their 
destiny. It was to be the source of endless lit- 
erary interest, to awaken sharp controversy, to 
stir the public attention as no author had ever 
stirred it before. Shakespeare and Milton had 
passed away almost unnoticed. Johnson was no 
sooner dead than a strange curiosity to penetrate 
the secrets of his life arose; he was followed 
everywhere—to his diseased, disordered youth, 
his poverty and want, his scrofulous fancies, his 
wanderings in London, almost a beggar, to his 
rise to eminence, his intense efforts, his friends, 
his hopes, his dying words. His biographers 
were not all so kindly as Mr. Froude. Hawkins, 
the first, painted him with envious severity ; Mrs. 
Piozzi with less bitterness. Even Boswell was 
not always a faithful friend. But the interest of 
the public in Johnson has never died, and Amer- 
icans themselves have studied for generations the 
coarse, rude, faithful portrait drawn for us by his 
unwearied adinirer. 

Since Johnson died the world has refuted near- 
ly all his political theories. Kings have lost their 
divine authority, and nobles have descended to a 
level with the general throng. The people have 
learned to care for themselves. Conservative 
melancholy is no longer thought to be the part of 
a wise man, and the miseries of a Carlyle are evi- 
dently the result of a savage temper. Humanity 
has softened many of the ills of human life. 
Science has placed within our reach conveniences 
that in Johnson’s days would have seemed mi- 
raculous. The petty kingdoms and states of the 
last century have grown into vast communities, 
in which education slowly or swiftly makes its 
way. Eveene Lawrence, 
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OTH the bowls for handling butter and the 
wooden plates in which it comes from the 
grocer are good foundations for wall decoration. 
The material is some light color—bass-wood, I 
think—but at any rate it gives light and dark 
effects in the groundwork when simply oiled and 
painted over. A loose bunch of scarlet poppies 
or autumn-tinted vines will afford suggestions. 
Arrange in easy-looking sprays wheat, oats, grass- 
es, and a few ferns, fastening these to one side 
of a plate with needle and thread, letting the 
ends fall over the centre; cover the whole, plate 
and grasses, with gold or bronze, that can be 
found at any art dealer’s, giving a coating heavy 








enough to conceal every part of the original. A 
mat or frame of plush will greatly improve it, 
and may be only a square or round of paste- 
board covered, either sewing the decoration on 
it before or after gilding. If the former, cover 
very carefully every portion of the plush, either 
by a paper cut to fit or pieces of muslin. The 
bowls must be bronzed before working at them 
and well dried, or the bronze powder will rub up 
and destroy one’s labor. A happy idea is a cres- 
cent moon in the background, with a sweeping 
branch on which two owls are perched in loving 
proximity. Brass nail-heads, either round or 
star-shaped, are fastened into the broad flat edge 
of the bowl, and two or three very tiny ones may 
suggest stars a little at the side of the moon. 
A few light scudding clouds may be well worked 
in, and as the bronze groundwork gives the ap- 
plied colors great richness and brillianey, do not 
work in too high a tone, but keep all lower than 
you would think necessary. 

A Florentine oil flask would produce a charm- 
ing effect on top of a pretty hanging cabinet. 
Heavily gild the net-work, cords, and basket, 
when dry twisting a gold thread around the 
cords. Coming in from one side of the straw 
basket, falling nearly to the bottom, with a spray 
that had pushed upward around the neck of the 
glass flask, were masses of wistaria in its light 
and dark blue coloring. Five-finger, or American 
ivy, with its brilliant effect and blue-black berries, 
would be very handsome, as would also the am- 
pelopsis, or great masses of coral honeysuckle. 
A broken demijohn, the neck cut off just where 
the sloping sides stop, will do duty as either flow- 
er-pot or fern-holder, Gild the wicker-work, and 
fasten bows of deep gold ribbon at the sides; 
then, if it is intended for a Hower-pot, fill with 
earth, and arrange either in a deep window-seat 
or on a light fancy table. 

The exquisitely colored birds that are fashion- 
ed in Mexico can be copied wherever there are 
tasteful, dainty fingers to do it. The size of the 
panel varies with that of the bird selected, and 
this again depends upon the feathers at one’s 
command. Those from the pea-fowl can be ent 
and trimmed, taking only the perfectly preserved 
portions and brilliant coloring. The quail and 
sober Quaker-looking birds can also be utilized, 
while the breast of the duck changes with every 
turn you choose to give it. Gray or black board 
brings out the brightest feathers, while cream 
white and other low-toned colors are preferable 
for the more modest ones. “First catch your 
hare” is-the. advice of the world-renowned Mrs. 
Glass, and first draw the bird applies to this di- 
rection. Paint a little effect of grass and ground 
to bring out the feet, which are also to be paint- 
ed, as are the neck and head; have a tree stump 
or branch at one side, but no flowers to lead the 
eye from the bird, which must be the main fea- 
ture. Grade the feathers, and work up to the 
neck, when the very tiny ones used will seem to 
blend into the painted portion. Do not waste 
too much time or paint, but obtain the effect 
more by broad strokes or washes than detail, 
using dull grays, browns, and greens. The beau- 
tiful Japanese birds on rice-paper will make the 
very best of studies for this work, and if they 
are not procurable, Christmas and Easter cards 
will give suggestions. Large panels can be in- 
serted in doors where a mite of a tack will keep 
them in place, while smaller ones would make 
unique menus. The work is both rapid and fas- 


cinating, its beauty amply repaying the slight 
trouble. 


Take a square of sheer linen lawn measuring 
nine inches, and hemstitch all round its sides an 
inch-wide hem; this will now serve as a base for 
either simple or elaborate ornamentation, and 
make the daintiest of covers for the toilette 
cushion in every-day wear. Three disks is a 
pretty design, one a little way from the other 
two, which may interlace if fancied. Outline in 
etching silk that you are certain will wash, and 
then powder it here and there with apple blos- 
soms, lilac wistarias, pale carnations, or the flow- 
er that pleaseth you best: not too brilliant, for 
the delicate beauty of the material needs the 
modest flowers rather than the gaudy ones. The 
pins must be put obliquely into the hem, not dot- 
ted here and there to mar its surface. Even a 
satteen cushion becomes presentable when seen 
through these covers, and one stops not to ex- 
amine the material. 

A large square, from twelve to fourteen ineh- 
es, can be divided into four equal squares, or an 
arrangement of oblongs with squares in two of 
the corners: pull the threads, and using the va- 
rious drawn-work stitches, and taking in and out 
bunches of those remaining, a very lacy idea 
will be suggested ; then treating each division as 
a whole or individual, decorate in either outline 
or filled-in embroidery. The latter will be need- 
ed if the design is continuous; disks and eres- 
cents can be outlined here and there, with a spray 
of flowers in the larger ones, and background 
darned in short irregular dashes of light blue. 
Do not omit the careless-looking bows of ribbon 
that are needed in one, two, or all of the corners 
of these covers. 

While on the subject of embroideries, how 
many of the Bazar readers know the great num- 
ber of uses to which denim can be applied? It 
blends and lends itself to so many colors, throws 
the paler ones into relief, and sobers the too 
vivid. Artists and artistic people use it, and 
hold no grudge against its extreme cheapness, 
which is the really absurd price of seventeen 
cents a yard. Bands of it can be laid on soft 
creamy crashes, feather-stitching in place, and 
embroidering upon it with the white linen flosses. 
A mantel scarf of deep écru linen had two deep 
borders of drawn-work, between these was de- 
signed conventionalized iris, which was outlined 
in button-hole stitch, the very few stamens and 
veinings that could not be dispensed with given 
in long stitches, and a few knots of etching silk 
the same shade. Cut out the linen of the back- 





ground, which will leave the leaves and flowers, 
with their button-holed edges, looking more like 
some heavy antique lace than anything else. 
Baste a background of the denim, and ravelling 
out the ends, form a knotted fringe, here and 
there adding bunches of blue silk. Large, com- 
fortable-looking sofa cushions can be made from 
this same denim, the only ornament being the 
pipings of terra-cotta plush that, introduced into 
the seams, bring out the rich blue. 

If a screen is to be improvised, a splasher 
needed, or you know some member of the house- 
hold especially needs the lower half of the sash 
darkened, use the fine, evenly tinted qualities of 
Canton matting for the base. Take the entire 
width of the material, cutting its length as need- 
ed. For the splasher, either turn it over on the 
wrong side, forming an inch hem to conceal all 
fraying, or bind to the depth of two inches at the 
bottom and one at the top with any pretty seif- 
colored stuff. If this binding is the same depth 
on both back and front, it will serve in steady- 
ing it very materially. Have a brass rod, ban- 
ner fashion, and sewing very small gilt rings on 
the matting, suspend it from a nail the right 
height above the wash-stand. Do not imagine it 
will be too plain an affair, for the most lavish 
wealth of roses, honeysuckle, nasturtiums, morn- 
ing-glories, or sweet-pea must now be painted 
upon it. Then there will be a splashee in which 
even the most practical can take comfort—light, 
durable enough to stand any amount of rough 
usage, and withal attractive enough to please the 
eye of the artist. The matting should be lined 
for a screen, first cutting into panels the right 
length, that are to be hung on the posts from 
bows and loops of ribbon. Here a bolder de- 
sign is needed; huge masses of althea, scarlet 
sage, oleanders, both red and white—in fact, any- 
thing striking or original. Should a friend’s 
dressing-room need a freshening touch, paint a 
dado in sections; give a glimpse of sky here and 
there, taking a hint from the Japanese in your 
treatment. Throw in the bold, gnarled branches 
of the quince-tree, that, if you are not already ac- 
quainted with, vou can not guess how much you 
have lost, for its blossoms have not only more 
character than the apple, but vary to a much 
greater degree in the coloring, ranging from the 
deepest red to the most opaque white. The pink 
honey-locust, differing only in color from its sis- 
ters the white and yellow, come out charmingly 
against the dark brown branches and gray-green 
of the leaves. 

A most effective and sensible fire-screen is in 
three parts, the upper two-thirds of each division 
being filled with the decorated papier-maché, thus 
perfectly answering the purpose for which a 
screen is intended—shade the eyes, and give the 
feet a chance of being something better than 
stone-cold. When well dried send to be lacquered, 
which gives the highly polished background and 
brings out the coloring. Long strips of bamboo 
can be fashioned into the frame for holding any 
sort of screen panels. There is one in a beauti- 
ful New York home that the inmates planned and 
built at odd moments. There was only one panel, 
but it was so novel and attractive every one gave 
it a second look. Have two pieces of glass the 
size of the panel spaces; paste on as artistically 
as you can rice-paper paintings, if you are happy 
enough to possess them; if not, the best of the 
crinkled cheap paper ones. Only a tiny drop of 
gum-arabic will be needed at each corner, for the 
second piece of glass is put over them, the whol 
framed in bamboo, and hung by brass rings. 





ONE OF SANTA CLAUS’S 
WORKSHOPS. 

r{ “HERE are a few wax-doll factories in Amer- 

ica, but neither here nor in Saxony is it 
customary to make the dolls of pure bees-wax. 
These were found to be too unstable, and a 
ground-work of papier-maché was successfully 
used. The papier-maché figure is simply dipped 
into the boiling wax, and the coating thus ob- 
tained is allowed to cool, when the operation is 
repeated, and so on until the desired thickness is 
obtained. This process produces a doll that will 
bear some rough usage, and though, of course, 
busy little fingers (not usually those of the doll’s 
owner) too frequently pick off the wax and get 
down to first principles, the face can only be dis- 
figured; it can not be wholly destroyed. The 
great majority of the dolls sold now ‘in this 
country are made entirely in this way. 

The doll of pure wax is fit only to be put un- 
der a glass case, but its manufacture is an art 
far higher than ordinary doll-making, and ap- 
proaching sculpture in its detail and finish. The 
mould is sometimes made of metal, but more or- 
dinarily of wood or clay. The boiling wax is 
poured into it, the mould being first moistened 
with a non-adhesive substance, which enables the 
artist to take the cast out without leaving any 
portion of it sticking to the sides. But is this a 
doll’s head ? Assuredly it does not look much 
like one. To the unpracticed eye it has the ap- 
pearance of a lump of soft, moist wax; but the 
lines are all there, and the skillful hand of the 
artist soon makes them apparent, But even then 
much has to be done to the bald head and color- 
less face before the doll is ready to be offered as 
a Christmas present, a thing of beauty and a joy 
well, so long as its little mistress can keep its hid- 
ing-place a secret from the natural enemy of dolls. 

For the rest, the wax doll must submit to 
precisely the same process that beautifies those 
of more plebeian extraction. Her shining head 
and doll- 
makers of all nations have long ago discovered 
that mohair is better, even for the finest artistic 
productions, than locks that have once adorned 
the human head. Human hair, as we all know, 
requires to be washed. It would not do to wash 


must be covered with silky tresses; 





a doll’s head; besides, the mohair, when proper- 
| ly dressed, is not easily distinguished from the 





CU 


natural article, and it is much easier of manipulation in small 
quantities. Very dexterous fingers are those that shape it over 
the brow, rolling it back from the low forehead, or coaxing it for- 
ward on the high one, And the curls, and bangs, and frizzes! 
And the switches too! for many dolls have false hair—an unne- 
cessary piece of vanity, one might suppose ; but if a doll is to rep- 
resent as nearly as possible a living, breathing being, false hair 
may be allowed a space on her toilette table and on her head. 
And who shall estimate the added enjoyment of the little nurse in 
transferring it from one place to the other! 

Glass eyes form, perhaps, the most important and expensive item 
in doll manufacture. They all come from England and Germany, 
and are in every respect, except size, precisely similar to those 
made to replace lost human organs of vision. They are, of course, 
of various hues, and a very discriminating judgment has to be used 
to properly match the hair and eyes; for in these particulars Na- 
ture never errs, nor should the doll-maker who models after her. 

The bodies of the dolls are made in a factory quite unlike those 
in which the heads and busts are formed. Good seamstresses are 


HARPER'S BAZA 


employed, for the sewing-machine here is useless. Everything 
must be done by hand. The so-called “French body,” of com- 
paratively recent invention, has joints in its limbs, or divisions 
that do duty as such, and are so durable that little girls have been 
known to get tired of them. The bodies are variously filled, but 
horse-hair is, perhaps, the best and most popular article for the 
purpose, Sawdust was once almost exclusively used; but many 
of us are old enough to remember the result of that process of 
filling. The doll, growing aged and infirm, and her seams opening, 
could readily be tracked to her hiding-place, like the hare in a 
paper chase, by the trail she left after her. 

The friendly hand of the retail store-keeper unites the head and 
the body of the doll, and sends her out to be becomingly clothed. 
Dickens's description of the little dolls’ dressmaker is no exagger- 
ation. In most large cities in Europe and America many hundreds 
of old and young women are so employed. It would, perhaps, be 
hardly correct to say that it costs as much to dress a doll as to 
clothe her mistress, but it is no misstatement to assert that the 
price often paid for a wax doll’s outfit would provide garments for 
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a whole family where the rag or composition doll finds favor. 
Silks, satins, and real laces are pressed into the service, and even 
j snot an unknown quantity to the wax baby that a daugh- 
ter of wealthy parents delights to honor. 

Various mechanical contrivances have crept into the manufac- 
ture of dolls. They have been made to walk, to creep, even to 
talk a little, and long since to open and shut their eyes. But with 
the exception, perhaps, of the last-named accomplishment, it is 
doubtful whether any of these things have added to the popularity 
which the doll has always deservedly held. Whether she owes 
her existence to the skilled hand of the Saxon artist, and the re- 
sourees of France, England, and America have been taxed in her 
behalf, or whether she sprang from the homely rag-bag, and has 
a string tied around her body to compel a waist, she is the Em- 
press of Toys. Boys may not be disposed to believe this. Well, 
let them pin their faith to the drum and the peg-top, and say no- 
thing to disturb the evening’s harmony when the little queen of 
the household sleepily wishes the Christmas company “ Good. 
night,” gives her hand to mamma, and takes Dolly to bed with her | 
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A CHRISTMAS VISION.—Drawn sy F. M. Sprecue. 
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HORSFORD' s A OID PHOSPHA TE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imrtrations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word “ Horsrorn’s”’ is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it.—[Adv.} 





FROM THE REVEREND CLERGY. 

Amono the many ministers of the gospel who have 
been helped by Brown's Iron Bitters, the Rev. E. A. 
Spring, Corydon, lowa, says, “I used it for general ill- 
health and found it a great help.” Rev. Jas. McCarty, 
Fort Stevenson, Dakota, says, “It cured me of se- 
vere dyspe pela and increased my weight twenty-five 
pounds. The Rev. Mr. Offey, Newbern, N. C.; says 
he has taken it, and considers it one of the best 
medicines known. The Rev. Mr. Whitney, Hingham, 
Wis., suys,*‘ After a long sickness from jung fevei 
used Brown’s Iron Bitters and gained strength.” So 
throughout the States with hundreds and hundreds of 
other clergymen.—[{Adv.} 





HOW WOMEN DIFFER FROM MEN. 

Ar least three men on the average jury are bound 
to disagree with the rest just to show that they’ve got 
minds of their own; but there is no disagreement 
among the women as to the merits of Dr. Pierce's 
** Favorite Prescription.” They are all unanimous in 
pronouncing it the best remedy in the world for all 
those chronic diseases, weaknesses, and complaints 
peculiar to their sex. It transforms the pale, haggard, 
dispirited woman into one of sparkling health, and the 
ringing laugh again ‘‘reigns supreme” in the happy 
household,—{ Adv. } 





* * * The worst pile tumors cured in ten days, rup- 
ture in one month. Pamphlet two (8 ct.) stamps. 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N.Y. 
—[Adv.) 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER 
In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemany’s professional endorse zment below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 

Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 
Dear Sir,—l have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Pernrir, Jr., Pro- 

prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. } 
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FUR AND SEAL-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Suaynr, the well-known Wholesale Fur Mannu- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 

ur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season, This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits, Fashion Book 
mailed free,—{ Adv.] 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 
coaine. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts ; they are the best.-[Adv.] 





BROWN’S ; BRONCHL AL TROCHES 


Were introduced in 1850, and from that time their 
success as a cure for Colds, Conghs, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, and Bronchitis has been unparalleled. Sold 
only in boxes. Price 2% cents.—[Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitade of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. Baxine Powpre Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


maysiGRANULA 


An_ Incomparable 
FOOD. Twice-cooked and 
ready for immediate use, 
containing all the nutritious 
elements of the best white 
wheat. Unequalled for 
CHILDREN and in- 
walids. A delicious diet. 
Unsurpassed for constipa- 
tion and > sia. Trial 
box, 48c. hi his is the 
men A ge’ a Grandla. See 


e-mark 
] RESS™ A KUNG in all its branches. Ladies’ 
Materials found if required. Out-of- Town Shop- 
ping, with ey attention, free of cha’ 
MRS. J. OLMSTED, 419 West Fist St., N.Y. 


THIS INK IS MANUP°D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., i . 

















THIS IS THE GENUINE ! 


SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLES WITH BUFF WRAPPERS. 
SEE THAT STRIP OVER CORK IS UNBROKEN. 
Our trade-mark around every bottle. In sickness 


Every Drop is Worth its Weight in Gold! 





Price 50 Cents. 


ON etree EXCLUSIVELY BY 
nse Co., New 
WS Extract (10.,0F 
(LIMITED) 


It subdues and heals all kinds of Inflammation, CA- 
TARRH, COLDS, DIARRHCEA, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA; has cured more cases than anything 
ever prescribed. DIPHTHERIA, SORE THROAT, 
use it promptly, delay is dangerous. PILES, BLIND, 
BLEEDING, OR ITCHING ULCERS, OLD OR NEW 
WOUNDS. BRUISES, BURNS, TOOTHACHE, 
EARACHE, SORE EYES, SCALDS, SPRAINS, the 
greatest known remedy. 

Controls HEMORRHAGES, FEMALE COM- 
PLAINTS, BLEEDING Nose, Mouth, Stomach, Lungs, 
or from any cause, stopped as by a charm. It is 
called the WONDER OF HEALING. Usrep rxrer- 
NALLY AND INTERNALLY. We have an avalanche of 
testimonials. Send for our book (mailed free). Jt 
will tell you all about it. 

IT I8 UNSAFE TO USE ANY PREPARATION EXOFPT THE 
Genuine wirH OUR DIRECTIONS. Prices 50c., $1, $1.75. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 5th Ave., N.Y. 


UG. GUNTHER SONS, 


Sedl-skin Sacques and Cloaks 
Fur-lined Circulars and Garments 
Far Trimmings, Mufis, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT AT LOW PRICES. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail will receive special attention. Price- 
Lists sent upon application, 



































ANCLO-SWISS 


TRADE MARK. Milk FOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHYSI- 
os throughout the United States 
d Kurope. 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and espeetally for In- 
fants until the period of Dentition. 


ANGLO | oece an wi 
SWISS 









Coffee and Milk 
CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 


SOP 
33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & , GROCERS. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE” 


Is Khe Art Amateur, Monthly, with 32 to 50 
large pages of working designs (with instructions), il- 
lustrations, and advice on decorative and pictorial art, 
Home Decoration anp Furnisuine. (Expert Advice 
Free.) Instruction in China, Oil, and Water-color 
Painting, Crayons, Carving, Engraving, Etching, &c. 
Ecclesiastical, South Kensington, anc other Art Needle- 
work Designs, and Hints for Church Decoration. 
Colored Designs a Feature for 1885. 
$4a year; 85c. acopy. Specimen 25c. Mention Bazar. 
MONTAGUE | MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square,N. Y. 


THIS BEST OF ALL 


Decorative Paints 


NT Is easily applied on Frames, 
every variety of Woodwork, 
Metal, Plaster Puris, Leath- 
er, &c., &. Wholesale only, 
J. MARSCHING & C0., 
New York, 


At Retail by all Paint, Drug, and Art Stores. 


‘MILK-MAID BRAND. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
DENTIFRICE LOTION > 


AND 
ro) 





POWDER. 


ee 

* “Hysienical 
wr: Preparations 

a Oo for 


the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street, 


TOILET POWDER. 
a? 


invisible, 
SPECIAL 


ZY, impalpable, 


adherent. 
WITH BISMUTH 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, “fy 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 





RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 











CALENDARS. 
ORIGINAL, ARTISTIC, UNSURPASSED. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 





“T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 






to the 
) CUTICURA 
*) REMEDIES. a 


ND 
Testimonial ofa 
sa Boston lady, 


ISFIGURING Humors, Hnmiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepirs. 
Curioura Resonvent, the new . blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and a of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Infls ummation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores’the Hair. 
Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuttoura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Curioura Remepixs are absolutel 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Dave anp Curmtoan Co., Boston, Mass. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


EveGgant anp DURABLE. 
Require no cleaning. 


¥. Y. BRASS FURNITURE C0., 
3 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
rials for rt Needlework. Send 3c. for latest Catalogue. 


nre, and the 






































HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., New York City. 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion, a specialty. Produces a beautiful 
transparency. It is recommended by physicians. 
Price, $1 per box. Unrivalled VELOUTINE FACE 
POWDERS, 50c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great 
Tan and Freckle Lotion, $2 per bottle. Indelible SAF- 
FOLINE Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per bottle. 
F. F. Marshall’s ADONINE, for dyeing instantaneously 
the hair, the beard, the eyebrows, and eyelashes a beau- 
tiful light brown, brown, dark brown, or black, with- 
out injury to the hair, skin, or health, $1.50 per box. 

Applizd on premises if desired. 
or Hair Dyeing, Hair Dressing, Hair Cutting, Sham- 
pooing, &c., take Elevator. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON RE- 
CEIPT OF 3 CENTS IN STAMPS. 
L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, near 6th Avenue, New York. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Ten Moist Water-Colors and three brushes in a 
Japanned Tin Box, with directions for mixing 80 as to 
produce any color desired. Price 50 cents. 














For beginners, Self-Instructive Lessons in Drawing 
and Painting in Water-Colors, by Marion Kemble. 
Price 50 cents. Either or both of the above will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price, viz., 50 cents for one, 
or $1.00 for both. 

S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


FANCY WORK 2935383? — 





AND 
PATTERNS. 
pags Manual of Fancy Work, New Edition, a 
Book of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needlework, Kensington Embroidery, etc., Price 36c. 
Book for Crazy PatTconwork, 1k 


Book of Worstrp Cross-Stitch Parrenns, - 25c. 

Maorame Laoe and Rick-Rack Book, - 15¢. 
New Book of Dannep-Laor PATTERNS, - 25c. 
Book of Crooner and Kyirrep-Laor Patterns, 36c. 
5 Coronep Cross-Stitch Pats ms, - - - 20c. 
8 Tipy Parreens, - - - - 20, 
6 Powt-Russe Parrerns, - - 10c. 
Retail Price of ali these Books and Patter ms, $1.96 


YPECIAL OFFER:—All of these Books and Pat- 
terns for $1.00 and three 2c. stamps. Circulars 
Free. Address J. F. ING ALLS, YNN, Mass. 
































T A M A P A mani and refreshing 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sold by all Druggiste. 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
SIMONSON. 
Novelties of every description of fine French Human 
34 East 14th Ste, near Union Square, N. Y. 
and 108 L000. Th full rarest — 
CARPET ENDS. CHEAPEST ON EARTH. 
Circular, 2c. Agents desired. 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 
P. 0. Box 1654, N New York, 
SHOPPING promptly done; highest references. 
The only reliable established office where you can 
self. Highest references. Call or send for circular. 
Of Every Description. Also orders received for Su- 
SHOPPIN Or Every Drsontetion 
pocmptly Gone. NoCom- 


Fruit Lozenge 
| N D | F N ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
: Sole Proprietor, 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
feres with business or pleasure. 

So.o By ALL DEALERS Turouctout Tae WORLD 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS! 
Hair Goods, in all possible colors. Gray Hair a special- 
SII LK PIECES FOR PATCHWORK. 175 

paid, t or $1.00. ne best one doll ir vack= 
Beautiful Brussels, Moqueties, d-c. 
fo 3 yards, 
CARPET REMNANT 60., Office, 202 Broadway, N.Y. 
For circular, address 
Apply for circular, Mrs. Townsend, Box 2945, N.Y. P.O. 
send and have your shop _ done by experienced 
St 

MRS. H. M. HOLDREDGE, 34 West 14th St., N. Y. 

rior phmnar ng. For circular address MRS, VIR- 
mission charged. For circular, &c., address 


~~ Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
for Constipation, 
ral congestion, ‘ke. 
27, rue Rambutean, Paria. 
G R | L LO N usual purgatives, is agreea- 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!878. 
Natural Water Waves, Switches, and all the latest 
ty. Moderate prices. Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
Pieces, nearly all different, of elegant Silks 
age put up. e. t PATTEN, 38 Ww. ldth Bt, 
Suitable for Rugs, Halls, Stairs, &c. 
One Dollar each. 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
in NEW YORK of every description 
PURCHASING AGENCY. 
buyers FOR LESS PRIC jan you can buy your- 
INIA C. BREWSTER, 252 W. 2ist St., N.Y. City. 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 

































13 cts.3 
J NEN, AT 25 ; WORTH 50 et bape ahead game Broadway & 14th SL, NY., 
PYADIES LINEN LAWS, HEMSTTTCH, PLAIN ‘Auta ate of avery seeantd ty l/ FE / VE 7 Y 
AND PRINTED, REDUCED TO 25 ets. i? 
> EMI ERED HANDKERCHIEFS BERON FINE- ILL VELVET” 
LADIES’ EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, ELBER AA, cl babe Ad uted, 
_puommsse lack aaxpxetciusrs, sist | WME, OPENHYM & SONS, Sole Agents,N.Y.| $50 per yard, 
crreet, ’ 
Brothers, W A S 4 FE R ANTOINE GUINET ET CIE’ 


’ 4 
JANUARY 8, 1885. HARPER'S BAZAR. 1 
REDUCED FROM 25 cts. Ordinary Velvet. 
OFFER 175 PIECES OF 
IN WHITE AND COLORED, AT 50 ets. THIS 
DUCHESSE LACE HANDKERCHIEFS, FINE 
» 
NEW YORK 
Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The Colored Dress Silks, 





HOLIDAY HANDKERCHIERS. LE F A 1 Va aan tne COST IP Rontillier Brothers 
xlitouiuey, ai Fie LINN, AY 29 etm a Afflga TCE She WEAR 

GENTS’ HEMSTITCH AND PRINTED, ALL 

BLACK SILKS 
IS ONE OF OUR EXTRA BARGAINS. 
LINEN CENTRE, AT $2.50; WORTH $4.00. ‘e T ie & B ie 5 TO 24 Inches wide; re gular pri ice, $2.25. Zemarkable 
Le Boutillier | °f 2%¢ al 20,000 YARDS OF 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 


Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 1 07 per Vv ard. 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another ™ e 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate Never before sold less than $1.50. 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and ‘ 
MN = the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the These justly celebrated Silks are 21 inches wide, are 


Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes, of 40 different shades (none passé), and are decidedly 


AGENTS WANTED som aa? ouncin, 08s o. Kiso’ th oy roa cme ee maaky sane fine Frenc h¢ ‘olored 


, x ( | Persons desiring samples should send 2-cent 
O Oo brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest pees. | stg wamp f for postag e 
Cf | Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. Address ERIE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. a 
x > ae: E 
ondstable 0 7 yet 7 


JANES MCCREERY & GO, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 








Paris Garments, &c. 


Evening Dresses, Street and Reception 
Costumes, Cloaks, Wraps, Opera Cloaks, UI- 
sters, Paletots, Jackets, Xc., will be offered 
at greatly reduced prices to close the season. 


ee 85S. ok Yh ee 


Offer special inducements in their Fur De- 
partment, which comprises a complete as- 
sortment of Seal Sacques, Dolmans, Ulsters, 

| Paletots, &c., after the latest fashions. 
These garments sre all made from pure 
English-dyed skins, and will be sold at prices 





| 
| as low as can be offered by any reliable house. 
ae) y ) LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York th fact a Mediineiee. © a, | They also invite attention to their very 
» es reet, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, Englan pee: ies icesiegee sk eck Wie (tia 
Droadovet AS 9th él . of fine, first-class V: elveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile | attractive and large assortment of Fur Trim 
and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect | mings in all the 


newest Furs, from 2 to 10 
faulty, L EWIS’S will give a new drsss for nothing at all and pay thie full cost for making and trim- 


| inches wide. 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now | eee re ae idel 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. Orders by mail or express receive prompt 
| 





The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between attention. 
the manufacturer’ 8 price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 


a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, w _ > | 2! 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
at S& cts. a yard. LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these e xtraordinary Velveteens. : SPECIAL a SALE ! 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, | First quality White 


und Gray Hair 


praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- FA ng ee 

IG ) Card. Wen W vis. PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. titmuimea: oss 
MOURNING STORE, LEWIS &- CO. | 6 West {4th a N. Y. Pure white, £0.00; 3¢ white, $28,005 
white, $20.00: 2% white, $15.0 





777 BROADWAY, . : = eee 


ARE OFFERING SPECIAL BARGAINS IN CLOAK- 
ING CLOTHS, PLUSHES, AND ASTRAKHANS. 

A FULL LINE OF BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 
PURE DYE, AND GUARANTEED TO WEAR. 

A DECIDED BARGAIN IN ALL-SILK ARMURE 
FOR MOURNING, AT $1.25; FORMER PRICE, $1.65. 

ALSO, SOME HEAVY PURE SILK-AND-WOOL 
ARMURE SICILLIENNE, 27 INCHES WIDE, AT 
$2.00; FORMER PRICE, $2.75. THESE GOODS 
ARE VERY DESIRABLE FOR WRAPS AND 


to $18.00, 
# Govuds sent, C.0.D., subject to ex- 
amination. On receivt of 50c. and 
—r will return sample of 28-iu. 
wl hair, showing quality. 
The new Bangs Pha «eh dour FI} 
Send for catalogue.e HENRY LOF'1 e 

45 & 47 South Salina St. , Syracuse, N. fT. 


| ee 


THE ART mete $3 A YEAR, 





iffs, & 


00 to $6.00 






A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
regret 2 struction in painting upon china, sil ilk, and all other 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS. materials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, 

A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF SECOND- and in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns 
MOURNING FABRICS, AT VERY LOW PRICES. for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 
WILL CONTINUE DURING THIS WEEK OUR 


designs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each 
SPECIAL SALE OF HENRIETTA CLOTHS, AT 








alternate issue. Large Illustrated Supplements with 
every number. Some sle copy, with full-page col- 
THE AME PRICES AS FOR THE PAST TWO ored design, 15 cents _* ti ; “Harper's Bax : 
WEEKS. 








Address W ILL IAM WHITLOCK, 
140 Nassau St., New York. 


Barbour’s Macrame Flax Threads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macrame Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
| country; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY. 


INDIA SILKS, 


ALL SHADES AND QUALITIES. 


Grass Linen for Embroidering. 
SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
A. A. VANTINE & CO., 
877 and 879 Broadway, N.Y. 


: 3 ¥ , as —. ff. = ‘ o. ° | 
— ei areas / )) Barbour's Linen Floss, 
THE HITCHCOCK LAMP, k: wo as f Aontalvon SoA : For embroidery. 
The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. g ; a ‘ ; 
No chimney or globe. No smoke or odor. 
Non-explosive. Cleanly. Burns open 
like gas. Adapted for all places 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send 
one delivered free in U.S. for $5.50. 
Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
Goes 1873.) Watertown, N. Y. 
ion. R. P. FLOWER, Pres’t. 
Remember, this is the 
ag ‘HIT CHCOCK LAMP.” 





For hand or machine work; 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 


which is being sold by some parties in company 
with a genuine Instruclion Book. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


PERSEUS E New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
OES. —_ i and San Francisco. 


J ONDON _ 100° ‘YEARS, INTERNATIONAL AWARDS) 
Acar BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSU RED BY | USING 


PEARS’ SOAP. 3 

AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, ; 

Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.2.S, Pres. or THE Rovat Cot. or SURGEONS, »<¢ 
ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


@ Countless Beanteons Ladies, including Mrs. Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtues"¥* 
AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 
Thefollowing from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of thousands of Testimonials. #@] 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA ae eer. , 
HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR re ontainsinstrace 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION” a ae Dp Ze § dl Kensington'::* tions nf oral » the stiches. Tells how 


to work Gelden Bod, Coxcomb 
Pears’ Soap is for Sale through- 


iz 











aed 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 


dampness or sea-air. 





Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applic ations, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixt Avenvur, New York, 


AN OFTICALWOND and busines 
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Shriver’s CRat OF Patent Pro- 
CCRS. You can send 
your erape R A Be by mail. 
SHRIVER &COMP’Y, 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 
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E ns sme sale Willows, and 
a t ells ) 
Fut the Civilized World. =e mbroidery ER COLOKS for petals, leaves, stems, 

* : : AND &c., of each. Tells ow to Pauss. TRIM 

se : ae. [asst rrsis Orica Esse 

enlarging geigtonl, cheep Lowi projecting and AGENTS WANTED. : The Colors ‘S sor 







Dr. 1-2 Fontia’s Parisian 

» © Hy RLING FL.ID 

i, Curis the Straightest Hair. 

nt free by mail. Frice #1. 
W.DonovuGu, 126 Brewster 

str 2et, eee r 


Crazy Patchwork, Ful! instruc- 


> | of Flowers. ANS bis a, 


ph quenew 
si ae 25c.: 6 fo 


THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD, 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No ray oe Holds itself on the lap. 
Keeps the work just where you place Y Sole / 
it. Weighs only 2 pounds. Specially | ———— Bole Agent, L 


al oWith 490 Haney 0.1 cae 


EB AMMOTIE. WONDER Geiaveeie FREE 


ARBACH ORGAN CO., 





wahted. & 


r $l. 
AMPLE , 
rear SAMPLE ROOK’ OF ST AMPING 




















328 designs. Showseach de« 
‘ . aia wil — entire. Price l5c The biggest Catalogue out. 
Send six cents for postage, and re- adapted for lady canvassers. Address KENSINGTON PAINTING ! ‘a A Se enping Outfit. Contains everything need- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which | T, E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass, | Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, | Kensington Paistn STAMP ee WEE ee ery gat 
will help all, of either sex, to more Exclusive territory. Particulars free. and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, The best outfit ‘weer added for @1. 
® money right “away than wees else | ———_——_— only $1.50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for All four Books and the Stamping Outfit, $1.50. 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely BEAN-NEW! SET OF CARDS and Sept. and Oct. 
sure. At once address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. Send stamp for full description of Outfits, Books, &c. 
Catalogue for 4c, A. G, Bassett, Rochester, N. Y. L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N. ¥. T. E. PARKER, Lyon, M 
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MAKING GAME OF THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
“ FADER, PUT IN ANODER SCHLUG, UNT SCHOOT LOW,” 


FACETL®. 

A VIOLENT ~ yy of the use of tobacco in any form 
kept the weed for sale in his store, and when asked 
why he could do such an inconsistent thing, replied, 
“Oh, they call for it.” 

——_~>—_—_— 

In the recent discussions on the tariff, a milkman 
said, “I am opposed to free trade, for the next thing 
we'll know they'll be importing milk and selling it at 
two cenis a quart, and my business will be ruined.” 

—_—————— 

The man who prayed for those who sit under the 
“drippings of the sanctuary” was a near relative of 
another who besought the Lord to “ prop up de brud- 
der and sister with the properations of the gospel.” 

pn A SRA 


Herbert’s mamma took him to Sunday-school the 
other day, and the lesson being on the depravity of the 
human heart, the teacher drew a large heart on the 
blackboard by way of illustration. 

“Mamma,” said Herbert, with a nudge, “ will she 
draw a spade next ?” 

That boy evidently knew what was trumps. 





A little girl not many miles from New York city be- 
longs to a missionary band, and endeavored one even- 
ing to do her part toward carrying out the request that 
all members should pray for the little girl Lui Ho, 
whom the children support. There had been a meet- 
ing of the band, at which was some discussion on the 
subject of Lui Ho’s ancestors, and which will explain 
Grace’s prayer that God would “bless Lui Ho, and 
make her a Christian, and bless all her an-sisters and 
an-brothers.” 

“Horrible accident, my dear,” said Mr. Jermeyn, 
cheerfully, from behind his morning paper at the 
breakfast table. 

“ What caused it?” 

* Another misplaced switch.” 

“That isn’t the first misplaced switch that has. caused 
a horrible accident,” remarked Master Jermeyn in a 
hoarse stage-whisper, and with great feeling. 

—_—_—_——_—— 

A little girl who had been told with others at a so- 
cial gathering to go to another part of the room was 
overheard to say to her companions, “Seems to me 
some people are kinder bossy round here.” 












































WAITING FOR THE DEVELOPMENTS OF SCIENCE. 


“WELL, Missus PEASE, I'LL CALL AGIN NEX’ MON'TH.” 

“Laws, DOCTAH, NO SOONER NOR THEN? AIN'T HE MIGHTY SICK?” 

*“MissUS PEASE, YO’ HUSBAN’ HES MICROBES, BUT DEY AIN’T PRACKABLE YIT. AN’ DOES Yo 
S'POSE DE PHULOSEPHEKS CAN ‘QUIRE SICH TRIUMPHS IN A DAY? I TELL YO’ YO’ HAS TO WAIT 
TILL DEY FIN’ OUT SUMPFIN’ OB MO’ PRACKABLE IMPAUTANCE ’FO’ I CAN "TELEGENTLY PUSCRIBE 


FO' YO’ HUSBAN’.” 


[The doctor keeps himself well posted in all matters pertaining to his profession, 
































A CHRISTMAS IDYL—IN FOUR PARTS, 
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SUPPLEMENT. 





A GREAT FIRM. 


The Establishment of the Liebig Laboratory and 
Chemical Works Company. — Mountains of Meat 
Compressed into a Small Space.—How the Celebrat- 
ed Coca Beef Tonic is Prepared, and What it is 
Made of.—Curiosities of Chemistry and Pharmacy 
Open to Inspection and Nothing Secret. 


A reporter of the Scientifie Times vecently visited 
the establishments of the above tirm. 
pony it is unnecessary to speak, as it is so well 
known and its reputation is so high that time given 
thereto would be wasted. 

The first thing which impressed the reporter was 
the thorongh cleanliness of everything and the g 
ul air of tidiness. Brasses, boilers, and retorts were 
bright and burnished to the uttermost, while the im- 
mense vats ranged along the walls looked as though 
they had but just come from the cooper’s hands. Fif- 
teen of these monsters of the cooper’s art, of about 
200 gallons capacity each, are devoted to the storage 
of Coca Beef Tonic, which at a rough estimate wonld 
give a constant reserve of over 3000 gallons. In an- 
swer to a question as to the ingredients composing 
this celebrated tonic, we were told to examine to our 
heart's content, and that the Liebig Company offered 
no secret or ** patent” medicines. Proceeding to an- 
other floor we were shown a pile of. latticed boxes 
containing tins of an average of five to fifty pounds 
capacity. These tins, said the superintendent, con- 
tain beef essence as made under the new and superior 
process invented by Dr. Ferdinand Seeger. There are 
in this lot, small as it looks, over 25,000 pounds of 
beef extract, each pound of which vepreseuts the es- 
sence of thirty-five pounds of choice beef, or in other 
words, you have before you the equivalent of nearly 
a million pounds of bullock’s meat. Turning to some 
wine-barrels which deft employés were emptying 
into some of the vats we were requested to examine 
the marks thereon, and found to our surprise that it 
was a high grade sherry from one of the greatest firms 
of Spanish growers of Jerez, and which firm has been 
in existence over a century. We are just running a 
recently arrived consignment of a thousand gallons 
into our vats, carelessly remarked the superintendent. 
The rich and deiicate aroma of the wine made the re- 
porter almost wish he had a thousand-gallon capacity 
within himself. 

You have seen the beef essence and the wine, said 
the superintendent, and the next thing will be to brief- 
ly explain the composition of the Coca Beef Tonic. 
To a given quantity of wine we add a given quantity 
of beef essence. By a peculiar process of our own dis- 
covery we bring about a complete solution of the beef 
in the wine. Next we add given quantities of coca, 
quinine, iron, calisaya, blood powder, ete., ete, It is 
useless to go into further details, for the reason that 
our formula is on the bottles and open to the knowl- 
edge ofevery one. Our coca comes to ns from South 
America, carefully packed, so that it will lose none of 
its strength. This is very essential, as coca is one of 
those articles which deteriorates quickly unless han- 
died in a certain way. And this explains why so many 
of the attempts at imitation, under one name or an- 
other, of our Coca Beef Tonic have failed. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the public seldom examine into mat- 
ters of this kind closely enough, and take what is 
handed out. If the dealer belongs to the dishonora- 
ble contingent, like as not some article with an imita- 
tive name is palmed upon the customer. This imita- 
tion of names and make-up of the goods is usually so 
skilfully done as to keep the rogues just inside of the 
legal line of safety. How little thought the public 
gives to what it is buying is illustrated by referring to 
the cheap and nasty articles sold as the best (Lord 
save the mark!) beef, iron, and wine, at fifty cents a 
botrle. In saying this please, however, do not misun- 
derstand me and imagine that I am condemning repu- 
table goods, But suppose you stop to consider what 
it is that you pay, say, fifty cents for. In the first 
place you are supposed to be given a pint bottle filled 
mainly with sherry (?) wine. Now there is as wide a 
difference in sherries as there is between the vin ordi- 
naire of the cheap table-d’hote and Delmonico’s Cha- 
teau Margaux, and it requires, let me add, a great deal 
of experience and nicety of judgment to select a sher- 
ry wine adapted to the broken-down stomachs and 
constitutions of those who require tonics. If the wine 
is simply a concoction and nota real article, it requires 
no expert to enable one to say that the invalid instead 
of benefit will receive injury. Now ask yourself—can 
you for fifty cents bny a pint of the real, genuine, gen- 
erous Spanish sherry, the wholesomeness of which has 
given it such a world-wide reputation for invalid use? 
I answer no, a thousand times no—not even if you 
bonght the whole growing and produce of the vast 
vineyards of Spain. Now take into consideration, fur- 
thermore, the beef, the iron, the bottle, the labor, the 
capital invested and the interest thereon, and if any 
sane person has donbte, it will be useless to attempt 
to convince him. There are always people whom no 
amount of logic or common-sense will convince, 





CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT COCA, 

You have asked for more information about Coca. 
A great many people confuse it with Cocoa, and there- 
fore I wish to say at the outset that Coca and Cocoa 
are radically different. Let me quote from a recent 
issue of the Transactions of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. In an article therein on Coca, 
PROFESSOR J. G. STKELE says: 


“The Coca has been used for an indefinite period 
by the Peravians and other South Americans, and they 
style it ‘Tl eanto remedio—la folia de coca,’ the blessed 
remedy. In the splendid and sumptuous city of Cuzco, 
the capital of the Incas, the Coca was used as an arti- 
cle of luxury. The Incas and nobles masticated it in 
their palaces and temples, which were richly adorned 
with gold and silver. The Indians of Peru refer to 
mystic traditions for the origin of the plant. They 
hold that Manco Capac, the divine, descended in the 
pores epoch from the rocks of Lake Titicaca, and 
vestuwed the light of the sun (his father) upon the 

oor inhabitants of the country; that he gave them a 
coediedee of the gods, brought them the useful arts 
and agriculture, and presented them with the Coca, 
‘that divine _— which satisfies the hungry, gives 
strength to the weak, and makes them forget their 
mistortanes,’” 

PROFESSOR VAN TSHUDI (see his volumes on 
“Travels in Peru,” which may be found in the Astor 
Library) says: 

“The Indians looked upon it as a sacred and mys- 
terious plant. It formed part in their religious cere- 
monies, and they burned it apon their altars asa pions 
offering to their deity. The priests used it at their 
prayers to conciliate the benevolence of their gods 
and blessed it to obtain every worldly advantage. 
They filled the mouths of their dead with it for the 
purpose of securing their salvation. (This custom 
pertains among them to this day, and when an Indian 
meets with a mummy he kneels down with devotion 
and places around it a handful of Coca.)” 


Of the com- | 














A few quotations from authoritative sources will 
give you, remarked the superintendent, a quicker con- 
ception of this wonderful plant than any long-drawn 
dissertation by me. 

The NV. Y. Medical Record says: 

‘The inhabitants of Peru and Bolivia consnme 
large quantities of Coca, its use being almost uni- 
versal. It is a well-known fact that these people, 
who live to an av ze high age, generally retain their 
mental and phy faculties to their last days. By 
its use they are enabled for days to travel over rugged 
mountains, exposed to a burning sun, or work deep 
down in the mines for days without partaking of other 
nourishment, and withont showing any great signs 
of exhaustion.” 

COMMODORE HERNDON, father-in-law of Presi- 
dent Arthur, and who in 1851 commanded the U. 8. 
Exploring Expedition of the Amazon, writes as fol- 
lows (see official reports): 

* This vegetable has properties so marvellous that 
it enables Indians, without any other nourishment 
the while, to perform forced marches of five and six 
days. It is so bracing, stimulant and tonic, that by 
chewing it alone they will perform journeys of 300 
miles without appearing in the least fatigued.” Dr. 
Tschudi mentions an Indian, sixty-two years of age, 
who was e mploye d by him in very Jaborions digging, 
and that ‘‘during the five days and nights which he 
was in my service he never ti usted any food and took 
only two honrs’ sleep each night. At intervals of 
three honrs he regularly chewed half an ounce of Coca 
and kept a chew constantly in his month. His work 
being finished he accompanied me on a two days’ 
jouruey of twenty-three leagues. Though on foot he 
kept pace with my mule and halted only for his 
‘ehacear.’ On leaving me he said he would willingly 
eugage for the same amount of work and go through 
it without food if I would allow him a supply of Coca. 
The village priest assured me that this man was sixty- 
two years of age, that he was in the constant habit of 
using the Coca, and that he had never known him to 
be ill in his life.” 

DR. WM. 8. SEARLE, of Brooklyn, says Coca “is 
one of the most remarkable productions of the world,” 
and after a long and exhaustive review of its wonder- 
ful properties, he says: 

“The effects of the Coca upon the human system 
















borders npon the marvellous, and, if not clearly an- 
thenticated by authors of undoubted veracity, would 
be altogether beyond belief; and again: * All this 


sounds like a tale of Baron Munchausen, and would 
be altogether incredible, were it not confirmed by 
similar oe from sources entitled to the greatest 
re. spect 

PROFESSOR GRAZELLA, in speaking of it, says: 
“T had heard so much of it, and felt so incredulous 
about it, that 1 was all the more surprised to find all 
that had been written true in every particular. The 
reason of its failure to produce the same effects in En- 
ropean hands is, Lam convinced from careful experi- 
ments made with the Coca of commerce, and with 
some of the extract which I had freshiy prepared my- 
self while in Bolivia and which I took home with me, 
simply owing to the carelessness in its packing and 
transport ation, as exposure in any way s00n causes it 
to part with its inv: eget ge s. Like a dia- 
mond, it requires to be carefully transafed. > tas 
It xeems to prolong life; longevity among its users is 
the rule aud not, us with us, the exception. They 
are also freer from disease.” 
ESS OF MUCH OF THE COCA AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY AN 








THE WORTHLESSN 
SOLD TO THE PUBLIC 
EMINENT PHYSICIAN, 





Depnam, Me. 
To the Liebig Company: F 

Gentlemen,—Your agent left me a bottle of your 
Coca Beef Tonic for me to try. I took it myself, as I 
had been sick for a otimber of months with a lung 
affection, and was not able to practise. It helped me 
very much—so much so that I am now about as well 
asusnal. [have since given it to a number of patients, 
and it has benefited every case. I am indeed most 
thankful that it came to my hands. J had tried dif- 
Serent preparations of Coca before, but had no effects 
Srom them. li. 8S. PHENIX, M.D. 

U.S. Government Prtntine Orricr, 2 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 10th, 1884.4 
Messrs, Liebig &: Co., New York: 

Gentlemen,—While suffering from malaria T was 
advised to try your Coca Beef Tonic. I used one a 
tle, and the effect and cure was happiness and mag 
combined. 

I have since then recommended it to a great many 
employés here with the most surprising and satis- 
factory results every time, 


In a case of bleeding of the lungs I snggested a 
trial, and the rapid building up of strength was won- 
derful. It is the most sovereign remedy I have ever 


- MUNSON, 
Ass't Supe rintendent. 


known. Yours very truly, 


Frepertox Crry, Md. 
Messrs. Liebiq Co., 38 Murray Street, New York: 
Gentlemen,—I have used one ottle of your Coca 
Beef Tonic and have derived so much benefit from it 
that I desire, without your solicitation, to express my 
appreciation of it. A week ago I was threatened with 
malarial fever, superindnced by malaria, impoverished 
blood, and nervous prostration, and I bee ame quick- 
ly reduced to 142 pounds. On Monday, the 11th, I 
began taking your Coca Beef Tonic, and from the 
first dose began to improve, as my weight to-day 
(150¢ pounds) and buoyancy of spirits attest. * * * 
Again thanking you, I am, ean yours, 
WM. L. SCHAEFFER. 
N.B.—It was recommended to me by our leading 
physician, DR. A. A. ROTH, who has used hundreds 
of bottles in his extensive practice, and he can attest 





to the above. 
THE OPINION OF SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, 
PHYSICIAN TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


ETC., ETC. 

Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic is a remarkable prep- 
aration. It contains the nutritive elements of the 
muscular fibre, blood, bone, and brain of carefally 
selected healthy bullocks dissolved in rare old sherry 
wine. To be precise, each table-spoonful contains the 
nutritive elements of one onnce of choice beef, one 
grain and a half of pure quinine, and two grains of 
iron, Italso embodies a concentrated extract of coca, 
a South American tonic, of which SIR ROBERT 
CHRISTISON, M. D., F.R.S., physician to Her Majesty 
the Queen, says: ‘The properties of this wonderful 
plant are the most remarkable of any known in the 
medical world. From repeated personal trials 1 am 
convinced that its use is highly beneficial and tonic.” 


“My practice is among women: with worn-ont, 
run-down, debilitated, overworked school-teachers, 
milliners, dress-makers, and other classes of self-sap- 
porting women, and they all require a good tonic. I 
have prescribed gallons and gallons of tonics, but 
none of them are equal to yours. It is positively the 
best of any which I have ever taken myself or ordered 
for my patients.”—Opinion of DR. 8. E. BROWN (27 
Columbus Avenue, Boston) of the Liebig Co.’s Coca 
Beef Tonic. 

“T have had the most unfailing success among hun- 
dreds of my broken-down and nervous lady patients 
by the nse of Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic,” says DR. 
GEORGE E. CLARK, 801 Tremont Street, Boston, 


The American Homeopathic Observer says : “ Liebig 
Co,’s Coca Beef Tonic certainly merits all the praise 
i i Its preparations should not be con- 
founded with any patent nostrums. They are legiti- 
mate pharmaceutical products, and worthy of the rec- 
ommeodations bestowed upon them by both homeo- 
pathic and allopathic journals,” 





PROFESSOR DUNCAN CAMPBELL, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., President Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Member General Council U niversity of Ed- 
inburgh, etc., etc., says: “ Liebig Co.’s Coca. Beef 
Tonic has more than realized my expectations.” 


PROFESSOR JOHN M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., Sur- 
geon-in-Chief New York State Hospitals, Professor 
Surgery New York Medical College, ex-Health Officer 
Port of New York, ete., says: “My patients derive 
marked and decided benefit from the Liebig Co.'s 
Coca Beef Tonic.” 


PROFESSOR F. W. HUNT, M.D., LL.D., Honorary 
Member Imperial Medical Society of St. Petersburg, 
Rassia, Profesor of Practice of Medicine, etc., etc., 
says: “‘Liebig Co,.’s Coca Beef Tonic is far superior 
to the fashionable and illusive preparations of beef, 
wine, and iron,” 


PROFESSOR H. GOULLON, M.D., LL.D., Physi- 
cian to the Grand Duke of Saxony, Knight of the Iron 
Cross, etc., etc., ‘It gives more love than any- 
thing I have ever prescribed.” 


PROFESSOR C. H. WILKINSON, of Galveston, 
Editor Medical and Surgical Record, says: The Coca 
Beef Tonic of the Liebig Company, combined as it is 
with coca, quinine, and iron, forms a most valuable 
adjunct to the practice of medicine. From the expe- 
rience we have had with it, we are forced to speak in 
its favor and to recommend its use. Beef, iron, and 
quinine cannot be surpassed by any other three ingre- 
dients, in or ont of the dispensatory, for invigorating 
an enfeebled system, and when such remedies can be 
obtained combined, from so reliable a house as Lie- 
big's, it behooves the profession to patronize the same 
to the fullest extent.’ 











The St. Lowis Clinical Review says: ‘We desire to 
call the attention of the profession to the reliability 
of the preparations manufactured by the Liebig Com- 
pany, and to the high character of the endor sements 
accorded to this celebrated firm by leading physicians 
and medical journals of all schools.’ 


“Tt is the best tonie whic ‘h I have prescribed in a 
practice of twenty-five years."”--J. M. WATSON, M.D., 
Fisherville, N. Y. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


“As a nerve tonic Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic is 
withont equal.”"—J. L.EO-MINGLE, M. D., Newberry- 
town, Pa. 


DR. TUTHILL MASSEY, M. dD, L.R.C.P., M.B.H.S., 
of Manchester, England, says: ** The effect is some- 
thing wonderful. From awe depressed and very 
low-spirited, easily tired, I can now walk any length 
of time without feeling "fatigue. Before taking the 
tonic my nerves seemed so unstrang that when I read 
a pathetic tale I could not refrain from becoming very 
much affected, although I tried hard to overcome the 
absurd feeling. Now I am myself again.” 


SIR JAMES PAGRT, President British Medical As- 
sociation, says that 70,000 deaths are annually caused 
by nervous disease in England; and that there is no 
more power ful and agreeable nerve tonic than the 
Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Touic is evidenced by the em- 
phatic testimony of the most eminent pby-icians. 


PROFESSOR C. A. BRYCE, M.D., LL.D., Editor 
Southern Clinic, says: “ Really a wonderfal reconstrue- 
tive agent, building up the system and supplying lost 
nervous energy. Tor broken-down constitutions it is 
the agent.”’ 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. RICHARDSON, M.D., 
Dean St. Louis, Mo., Clinic of Midwifery and Diseases 
of Women and Children, says: “It is also a most 
powerful and agreeable stimulant to the brain and 
nervous system, and it is especially useful to connter- 
act fatigue of mind and body.” 

PRINCE NICOLAS STCHERBATOY, of the Impe- 
rial Russian Navy (St. Petersburg, Russia), says: ** It 
is a most excellent tonic.” 

BARON FALKENBERG, of the Royal British Ri- 
fle, says: “It is unque’ stion: ibly superior to any tonic 









which I have ever tried. It benefited me as no other 
tonic has ever before. My friends all praise it without 
stint. 


GENERAL FRANZ SIGEL says: “It benefited me 


very much, Too mach cannot be said in its praise.” 


NORTITRASTERN 
Meproat aAnp Surgioat Dispensary, > 
1036 First Ave., New York. ) 


DEPARTMENT FOR DISEASES OF THE KID- 
NEYS AND URINARY ORGANS. 


“Thave had the most gratifying results in the many 
and varied cases of Kidney and Urinary affections 
which daily come to my department from the use of 
— Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic.”—L. BUSHNELL, M.D. 


*A lady aged 55 had diabetes. Since taking Coca 
Pm has improved wonderfully,” says DR. W. 8. 
SEARLE, A.M., M.D., Fellow of the Medico-Chirur- 
gical Society of New York. DR. SEARLE writes to 
the Liebig Company: ‘I consider yours the best prep- 
aration of Coca which has yet come to my notice.’ 












‘Georgie is so much better that it is now very rare- 
ly that he forgets himself in the bed. He has taken 
only one-third of a bottle, His urinary organs are 
much stronger.”—F. M. SYMONDS, Lieutenant, U.S.N. 





INTERESTING TO THE AGED 


DR. F. G. COOK, of Rockland, Me., a physician of 
recognized eminence, writes that “notwithstanding 
the fac t that the Liebig Company’s circalars bear the 
impress of honesty and truthfulness, I had my misgiv- 
ings ; but, after a faithfal and conscientions trial, glad- 
ly “bear testimony in behalf of the great value of its 
Coca Beef Tonic. I prescribed it to a lady 85 years 
old, who was completely broken down with the in- 
firmities of years, unable to leave her bed, etc. She, 
soon after taking the tonic, was able to leave her bed, 
to be about the house, and has so far recovered her 
pristine health as to be able to travel a distance of 60 
miles on a visit to her daughter.” 


PROFESSOR VAN TSHUDI (see ‘Travels in 
Pern”) says: “It is conducive to health and longev- 
ity. Its use is very beneficial. Examples of longev- 
ity are numerous among the Indians, who from boy- 
hood up have used it. “Cases are not infrequent. of 
Indians attaining the great age of 130 years.” The 
Journal of the Royal Society of Vienna (July number, 
1880) says: “It is remarkable that the Peruvian In- 
diaus never suffer from consumption, and the cause 
of it is the use of coca. They also never suffer from 
scrofalosis, skin diseases, rheumatism, headache, nor 
caries of the teeth. They reach a very old age and 
frequently pass their full century.” 








DYSPEPSIA, 
INDIGESTION, BILLOUSNESS, 
LIVER DERANGEMENT. 

“T tried Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic in a number 
of cases of chronic dyspepsia where the assimilation 
of food was very defective and there was steady loss 
of weight. The results obtained in two weeks were, 
indeed, flattering. One patient gained five pounds, 
another three pounds, and so on.”—J. C. LEHARDY, 
M.D., Savannah, President Medical Society of Georgia, 
etc, ete. 

PROFESSOR H. GOULLON, M.D., LL.D., Physician 


to the Grand Duke of Saxony, Knight of the Iron 
Cross, etc. etc., says: “It gives more tone to the 





stomach than anything T have ever prescribed.” 





SICK (OR BILIOUS) AND NERVOUS 
HEADACHE. 


DR. B. L. CETLINSKI, Staff Physician to the North- 
eastern Medical and Surgical Dispensary, 1036 First 
Avenue, New York, writes: 


To the Liebig Company: 

Gentlemen,—Since my attention was called by a 
brother practitioner to the excellent results he ‘ob- 
tained from the use of your Coca Beef Tonic in sick 
and nervons headaches, I have, thanks to your gener- 
ous response to my request for a trial lot for our poor 
patients, used it quite extensively. Its steady and per- 
sistent use, especially during the intervals of the at- 
tacks, has cnred many of our most inveterate and old- 
standing cases, and in every case so far its use has 
been followed "by the most gratifying relief. How 
gratifying this must be, especially to the poor ana 
needy. class who come to us, and whose time and fac- 
ulties are of the utmost importance to them, in their 
struggles for subsistence, you can easily infer. Again 
I thank you for your generous donation 

Respectfully yours, B.L.C ETLINSKI, M.D. 





CAUTION! 


Certain unscrupnions druggists, who are trying to 
take advantage of the Liebig Company’s reputation, 
endeavor, whenever Liebig Company's Coca Beef 
Tonic is called for, to foist products of their own 
upon unwary purchasers, and to which they have 
given artfully-worded names well calculated to de- 
Beware of such tradesmen! If they will 
cheat you in one thing, they will in others. Snueh 
men will risk life by putting inferior compounds into 
prescriptions, Deal only with men who honestly give 
you what you call for, 


ceive, 


“EXQUISITE,” 
MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


HER MAJESTY'S 
Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 


“It is the most Exquisite Cosmetic prep- 
aration which has ever been brought to my 
notice,” says 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE, 


THE PROSPECTIVE 


MARCHIONESS DE LEUVILLE. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, 


The Princess of Wales, 


Her Grace the Duchess of Roxburgh, 


LADY COLE OF PHILBEACH GARDENS, 


HAS BEEN USED BY 


And thousands of ladies renowned for their high 
rank, talents, and beauty. 


It Beautifies the Oomplexion, Keeps the 
Skin Soft and Delicate, Removes Disfiguring 
Eruptions, Prevents or Modifies Wrinkling. 


Guaranteed to Contain no Harne 
ful Ingredients. 


Unrivalled for the Delicacy of its 
Perfume. 


Prepared for the Liebig Company 


BY THE 


Royal British Company 


OF 


Chemists and Perfumers. 


NEW YORK DEPOT, 
38 Murray Street. 


Of all Druggists, Fancy Goods Dealers, and others. 
Sent direct by addressing a postal to the 


Liebig Gompany, 
38 Murray St., N. ¥. 


JANUARY 8, 1885. HARPER’S BAZAR. 19 

















Please send your Address for our Complete Musical Catalogue. 


The Tiree Books Hamed Velow Mailed tor he Voller 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY, TOWN, AND VILLAGE IN AMERICA 


FOR THE 


CHEAPEST MUSIC BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED. 


ah CHEAP “‘UNEQUALLED ON EITHER SIDE OF THE ATLANTIC! 
| HITCHCOCK'S STANDARD COLLECTIONS. 
MU SIC Old and New Songs, and Choice Instrumental Music. 


AMERICA.” 


a 








EACH SONG HAVING AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO, ORGAN, OR MELODEON. 


Pablished in 25 Cent Parts, of 128 Large Quarto Pages each—33 Cents each by Mall. 


In HITCHCOCK'S STANDARD coLLEc- | Illuminated Covers in Colors. Two 25 cent parts completing each Book. Songs unabridged, and not duplicated. 
TIONS OF OLD AND NEW SONGS AND 





CHOICE INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC are given In ordering by mail, enclose 33 cents per Part, to cover postage, 
gems of the past which were famous in their day, | . 2 . cae . w—TwYDEWOR Dr > _ 
and therefore deserve to live, and those produe. MAILED TO GREAT BRITAIN AT ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE PER PART. 


tions of the present which are already popular | ~~. ——_ 
and sought after by lovers of music. In the first | 


class are preserved Songs which might otherwise | TABLES OF CO NTEN TS. 


be unobtainable. To “hold fast to the good” 





has always been considered sound philosophy, | ) 4 N By ) 4 r 2 eS. | PART ? OF BOOK S 

. 2 | y 4 ‘ ~ y 
and to treasure the sweetest melodies of the pass- | I A R I = Of BOOK (. I A R I I OF BOOK a : 
. . 7 FAC "AG "AGE 
ing hour, and preserve them in a compact form fm oy . ‘ ea : 3 
for future reference (as well as present enjoy- | Belle of the Ball.............G. W. Hunt 140 | Alice Gray... ............Mrs, P. Millard 6 | Lost Chord, The o, Samoan a 
ment) seems accordingly commendable. Bonnie blink 0’ Mary’s e’e......... Scotch 194 | Angels ever bright and fair....... Handel 8 | Man the life-boat : H. Russell 136 

The high price of Sheet Music has heretofore | Dustman.................. J. L. Molloy 146 | Ave the children at home? .....V. Gabriel 11 Mary, Mary, list, awake! John Whittaker 144 
prevented the accumulation of large collections ee ceeds oh weeeeeee OC. Keller 198 TONG 96 Pen ccc octet ans eee TA Modern Morality Frank Hall 148 
among the masses, such as are seen in Europe, | Fellow that lives in the moon... Straight 190 | Arrow and the Song,The.......C. Pinsuti 18 ici Wokch utile | “oer 152 

. eek ies <.. ie, es sg ‘ | \ ea 1 love is beating rs 
where cheap editions like Novello’s and Boosey’s | Grave of Bonaparte.............Z. Heath 188 | As welcome as the flowers in My 1 ss Hike tl RB 154 

alae ral a, Sa SRR a ee cs ; ; ‘ a My love is like the red, red rose ’. Burns 15 
. a productions have made the best Authors Groves of Blarney... ..... Hamilton Clarke 226 Wf o-0 Saltoagsts .. WLC. Robey 22 vie — 

P ar > genert ic: ¢ j » issue ‘ i : ys ative h id home tr. Bishop 156 
me noch et neral public ; = until the issue Jersey dress..............@. W. Kenway 200 | Ave Maria ........ Leeeeeeess€. Gounod 24 | My native highland hom . HR, Bishop Vd 
poo ap done rapt ae area - sop bid om King’s highway... ... .... AJ. L. Molloy 216 | Banbury Cross .... M.Wellings 28 | My ship's my home . J. A, Cave 158 

cure a valuable and extensive library of music Midshinmi . on. | p: tI Tl D. M let ae | tl hat 

° ° - 8 > ep he » O29 ‘ks NUIT, e . abhatle o2 Nev t on another tor Ww 
without a lavish and really extravagant outlay of Midshipmite..............Stepkm Adams 220 | Birks of Invermay, . Pee TOES & ever rely on an Lhit 
money. : . Old Sexton. ............... Henry Russell 204 | Blue Alsatian Mountains... . Stephen Adams 34 you can do vourselt : W. C. Robey 162 

The Publisher points with pride to the fact | Rose-Marie........ se eeseeeath L, Molloy 130 | Bonnie wee thing. ........-.... 18 Burns 49 | Nosegay, The L. GC. Brainard 164 
that he was first to inaugurate Cheap Music in Ship ahoy!.... omaeee Fo. Moran: 188,), Bride Betis... 5 sce csess JL. Roeckel 42 Now is the hour, my Mary fa ...Seotch 166 
America on an ertensive scale, as those who pur- | Snow lies white.......... va ete o Cb TOS & ee ROS 6 scr nde ces ... Dolores 46 Oh. how delichtful! LLM » 168 

. ‘ a: *s P P | | 3 > : 1, how delightlu . B ilo ) 
chased Half Dime Music in 1868 will bear wit- | So must my darling be............/’. Abt 134 | Bunch of red roses, A... .. .. WC. Robey 48 o1 i PB ioe 
ness, and likewise first in the field with the pres- | Star of Glengarv.............2 V. J. Sporl 186 | Cachucha, La.............--. CO, Bochsa 52 Reawe Wik Vensure | Ree See eee 

, oe 4 J ’ | F r "illie Oy’ " tl Orie 2 Pd thriel fy 
ent and more desirable form of popular Collec- | tenderness of loving.........H4. P. Danks 136 | Cleansing fires............ VK. Gabriel 54 | Ob, Willie boy, come hon Vv. ¢ 172 
Gons. ; q | There’s a dear one waiting for Contented wi’ little............... Seoteh 58 | Only a little while . Flovian Pascal 176 

Imitators have followed our lead, but still are | me J. L. Feeney 144 | Dancing the bolero Spani Ah 60 | Oh, take this little modest 

, . » feene é sng - y re etc cate x ) * i 1 ‘ node 

far in the rear. All sorts of Folios have been | eee i aS i ; 

tts se pico aacmetiancilamatpe Ste Mascot” duet. ....... .....Audran 148 | Dan Mulligan’s Masquerade. . 7). H. Powers 62 flower. ... W. A. Coppock 180 
pushed upon the market by various houses will- | qT Se: W P , iJ IL. Moll = 
: Hie : - : P > electric li: ” Re 5 ‘by and Joan..............4. L. Molloy 66 swi vlides the bonny be ailic 
ing to divide with us.the credit and profits of our | 1€ electric light oer eee Be te v. Ca ey 154 | Da yy an oan, : 7] ‘ O. 5 wiftly vlid the nny boat.../. Ba 182 
enterprise. Each has published a book or two The men of Erin’s Isle... . .W. C. Robey 158 | Dearest, sweetest, bonnie lassie. ../. Davies 68 | palm Branches ig oon 
and awaited results, while the success of our un- The cheery old back-log........ Straight 164 | Douglas, tender and true... Lady John Scott 70 Pinsliinaiio J. L. Molloy 190 
dertaking has already necessitated the comple- The king’s champion. ..... .. WM. Watson 168 | Drive the nail aright, bovs..7. H. Thomson 72 R ; IK 194 
. picuT ro pan chonten aspaiies , ney . : be ameaux, Les ; J. Faure 
tion of EIGHT BOOKS, EACH CONTAINING | The dearest spot on earth is home. Wrighton 182 | Donne Vamore. . «ews da os. pean ate "4 7 , ; ; 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY PAGES, and a | The good young man who died... Solomon 196 | Flippety-flop young man, The. G. W. Kenway 76 Return, oh my lov t / 194 
number more now in hand to be issued shortly. The way through the wood... Sainton-Dolby 210 | Follow, follow over mountain, ..S. 7) Smith 78 Sealskin Jacket, A Gf, W. Kenway 196 

All of our Books at fifty cents, in the new This bonnie lass of mine......J. Z. Roeckel 152 | For Jack of gold.........A. Austin, MD. 82 | Shepherd Boy, The . G. D. Wilson 198 
editions, are large quarto in size, containing more | Phy sentinel am I.............J£ Watson 174 | Forsaken one, The.........W. H. Disbrow 84 | Silver Lake... .. Pareival 200 
pages . — _ any bow Mees —- meme Tis but a little faded flower... R. Thomas 172 | Gitana, La................008. Spanish 86 | Some Day..... ies WV. Wellings 202 
price, either in Europe or America. They are | ,,.. ne tis . : , ihn ; 

. : > Tis midnight hour..........An Amateur 208 | Give me a cot in the valley Llove. .S. Glover 88 | gone of Blanche Alpen. The S. Glover 204 
printed on good paper, and, in contrast to others, Turnl Toll Ve Welli G TI . < j | SNS anche 2X1} ' ++ - 
are firmly bound and meant for service. We have urnham 10, .. noe eee ellings 180 | Gypsy, The 1p eo Far's farewell. . . Acame BOG 

: J 5 on song TT 2 . > ve p hirists Q? : 
spared no necessary expense in producing a use- Unforgotten song...............0. Barri 184 | Gone to Alabama........... L p. sh  % | mhou art false to me. . G. F. Cole 208 
ful set of volumes at a small cost to the public, Venetian boat-song........./. Blumenthal 228 | Hallelew..................... Straight _ 94 re itala dentine Th. Marzials 210 
and which will, like old wine, become more valu- | We sagas vee Louis Diehl 222 How do you like my style?....... MW. Otto 98 Po. the Weat! Yo the Weat!. . Hearu Ruwel 919 
able with age. | Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut’....2. Burns 143 | Hurrah for the white, red, and blue..A. Lee 102 Tl Gnist : ; FHC ¥ “s 
is “ip 4 OF : ae : — 1¢ unfinished Song ’ . Cowen 21¢ 

For further convenience and ¢o enable all to | Waiting..................4. Blumenthal 230 | I know that he is thinking of me. W.C. Robey 104 - i P ’ ss ” vo ¥ : 

. : ing e Willow N. Straight 222 
procure these books we have issued each in two | Whoa, Emma........ ....eee-JSohn Read 234 | Vil hang my harp on a willow- —— ; a : eg : 
parts at twenty-five cents. Parts One and Two, | What would papa say? nc. es G. W. Hunt 236 Co SE eine ated -W. Guernsey 108 Weary ... V. Gabrid 228 
-refore. tte each V 4 a T; > of 3 ‘ . a a Tedding dav hit J. Blumenthal 232 
therefore, complete each Volume ’ and a Table of Where are the angels, mother ?..#. D, Jewett 238 I'll not disclose his name..........J0 Ofto 110 Wedding any, I as &B . thal 2 
‘onte ri »f in each Part— , ms ; : / j rare: ee Teleome home, Thi roch 286 
peecrasse pee : found in each n art ‘on COOP wei tha tide ponies fin oct, i Ravaha Sel Pilea vou ike oan... .. W. C. Robey 112 Welcome home, 1 H. Proch 23+ 
r age art One, i » 256 age | pei ; ' . / could vou wish for more ? ; obey § 
ee on of Part One, and on the 256th page | What shall Ido?............ J. L, Feeney 244 | Tsay, hackman!............. Jos. Farrar 116 What could vou wish for n IV. OC. Robey 240 
of Part Two. , ‘ : he Swalle omes insuti 
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“I talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet Street, owing to the constant quick succession of people which we perceived passing 
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LL IN FLEET STREET.—{Sex Pace 11.] 


Johnson; ‘Why, sir, Fleet Street has a very animated appearance, but I think the full tide of human existence is at Charing Cross.’” 
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Steinway & Sons 





ANO-FORTES. 


are the only Manufacturers who make every component part of their Piano-fortes, exterior 


and interior (including the casting of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 





Steinway & Sons have constantly on-hand a large assortment of second-hand Steinway Grand, Square, and 


Upright Pianos, slightly used; also, some of other makers. 
g ’ f ; 


STEINWAY & SONS 


TESTIMONIALS. 


RICHARD WAGNER. 

Sounds of such beauty as those coming from 
my Steinway Grand flatter and coax the most 
agreeable tone-pictures from my harmonic melo- 
dic senses, 

Ina word, = I Jind your Grand piano of won- 
drous beauty. It. is a noble work of art.” 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


Permit me to compliment you on the excellent | 


and rare qualities which these instruments 
possess. 
ADELINA PATTI. 

During my artistic career in the art centres 
of the world, I have used the pianos of nearly 
all celebrated manufacturers, but none of them 
can be compared to yours—none possess to such 
a marvellous degree that sympathetic, poetic, 
and singing tone quality which distinguishes 
the Steinway as peerless among them all. 

ADOLPHE HENSELT. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I have 
just played upon your pianos, and cannot refrain 
from expressing to you in writing my admira- 
tion, and how much I was satisfied with them. 

MARIA KREBS. 

Your magnificent Concert Grands, the most 
perfect instruments I have met with during my 
artistic career, 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


FRANZ LISZT. 


stands in my music-room, and presents a harmonic | 


totality of admirable qualities, a detailed enu- 
meration of which is the more superfluous as 
the instrument fully justifies its world - wide 


The magnificent Steinway Grand piano now 
reputation. 


ETELKA GERSTER. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


TESTIMONIALS. 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 

Your unrivalled piano-fortes have done full 
justice to their world-wide reputation, both for 
excellence and capacity of enduring the severest 
trials. For, during all my long and difficult 


journeys all over America, in a very inclement 


| season, I used, and have been enabled to use, your 


I regard ‘the Steinway as the beau ideal of all 


pianos, and with their essentially noble and po- | 


etic tone quality, these instruments are wonder- 
fully sympathetic to me. I admire the easy, 
elastic, and agteeable touch, the evenness, rich- 
ness, and surprising duration of tone, blending 


voice, and all these qualities render, in my opin- 
ion, the Steinway piano the most desirable in- 
strument of all—certainly the best to accompany 
the voice. 


ANNETTE ESSIPOFF. 

No other European or American pianos known 
to me possess such extraordinary durability un- 
der the severest usage, nor combine all excel- 
lences to such a high degree as yours, and in 
them I have found my ideal instrument. 


pianos exclusively in my two hundred and fifteen 
concerts, and also in private, with the most emi- 
nent satisfaction and effect. 


ALFRED JAEL. 


Your Upright pianos are distinguished by their 


| great and pure sonority. Regarding your Square 


so effectively with and supporting the human | 


pianos, they may be proclaimed as incomparable. 
What noble, distinguished tone! What poetical, 
singing qualitv! Your name deserves to be in- 
scribed in golden letters in the history of piano- 
making in America, to the improvement of which 
you have so largely contributed. 


H. HELMHOLTZ. 


With such a perfect instrument as yours placed 


| before me, I must modify many of my former 


expressed views regarding pianos. 
i=) 5 





Old Pianos taken in 





exchange. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


THEODORE THOMAS. 

I consider the Steinway piano the best piano 
at present made, and that is the reason why I 
use it in private and also in all my public con- 
certs. As long as the pianos of Messrs. Steinway 
& Sons retain that high degree of excellence of 
manufacture, and those admirable qualities 
which have always distinguished them, I shall 
continue to use them in preference to all other 
pianos. 

PELICIEN DAVID. 

In my idea, they are superior to all that I have 
heard or tried to the present day, and in giving 
you this certificate I not only fulfil a duty of 
conscience, but at the same time render justice 
to the man and manufacturer who has realized 
in his productions the greatest progress in the 
art of piano-making. 


MARMONTEL. 

The International and French Jury, in placing 
them first on the list, brilliantly confirm the lively 
aud deep impression which these excellent pianos 
have produced on me, 


Boo ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. <2c% 


NTEINWAY & SONS, 


WAREROOMS - - STEINWAY HALL. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, 


STEINWAY HALL, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, 
PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


LONDON - - = ENGLAND. 





| 


Nos. 107, 109, and 111 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 





STEINWAY’S PIANO FABRIK, 


20-24 Neue Rosenstrasse, 
COR. LUDWIGSTRASSE, 


sT. PAULI. 


HAMBURG - - - GERMANY. 
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THE MANUFACTURE 


CORSETS FROM CORALINE 


Sketches from the Factory of Warner 
Brothers, Bridgeport, Conn. 

THE ladies who wear corsets boned 
with CoRALINE are now counted by the 
million, and there is accordingly a very 
general desire to know more about this 
wonderful material. 

CoRALINE is manufactured from the 
fibre of the ixtle plant, which grows 
in Mexico and some parts of South 
America. In general appearance it re- 
sembles somewhat the American aloe 
or century-plant, but its leaves are lon- 
ger and more slender, Scattered through 
the centre of these pulpy leaves are a 
number of round, tough, elastic fibres. 
These fibres are separated from the 
leaves, packed into bales, and shipped 
to the factory at Bridgeport. There 
they are carefully hackled until all the 
waste materials are separated, leaving 
only the perfect fibres. These are from 


two to three feet in length, white, 


straight, and highly elastic, and more 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 























THE STITCHING-ROOM. 


soft iron and tempered steel than be- 
tween Coraline in its natural state and 
the same article after it has passed 
through this tempering process. No 
starch or artificial sizing of any kind is 
used, but it is a development of the nat- 
ural elastic quality already existing in 
the Coraline, and this elasticity is there- 
fore permanent. Corsets boned with 
cord may be so ioaded with starch or 
glue that they will seem stiff when 
new, but this will disappear after a few 


days’ use, while those stiffened with 





The discovery and development of 
this remarkable invention is due wholly 
to the enterprising firm of WARNER 
BroTHErRS. The success of this firm is 
one of the marvels of business enter- 
prise in this country. The two broth- 
ers who constitute the firm, I. DE VER 
WarRnER and LUCIEN C. WARNER, are 
both regularly educated physicians, and 
previous to 1874 were engaged in the 
practice of their profession. The effects 
of badly fitting corsets upon the health 
of women first called their attention to 
this subject, anid suggested to them the 
invention of a corset especially adapted 
to the wants of their lady patients. This 
met with so great success that they de- 
cided to extend the blessing of properly 
fitting corsets to the entire community ; 
and, giving up a large and lucrative 
practice, they entered the untried field 
of the manufacturer and merchant. 

The Corset Factory of WARNER 
BROTHERS, at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
is the largest in the world, occupying a 
floor space of over two acres, is four 
stories high, and hasa frontage on three 
streets of 536 feet. The upper part of 


the building overlooks Long Island 
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. " ile <li Sa Coraline, on the other hand, grow more 
| GATHERING IXTLE, OR THE CORALINE PLANT. elastic with use. 


nearly resembling an overgrown bristle 
than anything else to which they can 
be compared. 

These fibres are next manufactured 
into a continuous cord by passing 
through a machine which winds them 
firmly with thread. All genuine Cor- 
aline consists of stiff parallel fibres 
wound with thread, and contains no 
sizing, while the worthless imitations 
made of hemp, jute, ete., are made into 
a cord by spinning or twisting, and are 
loaded with starch. 

The Coraline is next stitched into 
the corset, which is done in the same 
manner that ordinary cord is stitched 
between two folds of cloth. 

After the Coraline is stitched into the 
cloth it passes through a tempering proc- 
ess by being pressed between heated 
dies. This is the most wonderful part 
of this invention, and it is its ability to 
receive a temper which makes Coraline 
so valuable as a stiffener for corsets. 


There is not more difference between 






































THE WINDING-MACHINES, 





Sound, which is less than half a mile 
distant. They employ in all about 1200 
hands, over four fifths of whom are 
women. They are mostly New England 
girls, and very many of them know 
how to teach school as well as to stitch 
a corset. 

The cloth which they cut into corsets 
in a single year, if drawn out in a con- 
tinuous line, would more than extend 
from Boston to Chicago. The CoRALINE 
which they use in stiffening these cor- 
sets would extend over half way around 
the earth. 

Every corset goes through the hands 
and under the eyes of four different in- 
spectors before it goes into the packing- 
room, and they assert that any pur- 
chaser of their corsets will confer a fa- 
vor by returning one which is discov- 
ered to be defective. 

Besides their factory at Bridgeport, 
WARNER BROTHERS have extensive 
salesrooms at 353 Broapway, NEw 
YorK, and at 141 and 143 WaBasH 
AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
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